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You don’t really need the swilt-charging lift of 112 
horsepower .. . in the famous valve=in-head Nash 
engine that makes this America’s grandest performing 
é=cylinder car. 


You don’t really need a power plant so finely ensi-= 
neered that you get more miles on a gallon of gas than 


with other cars of comparable size and weight. 
CMU Morel You don’t really need a Fourth Speed Forward that 
floats you over the miles while your engine practically 
idles... nor an Automatic Overtake that lifts you 
ned WI id around traffic ahead with a burst of sprinting speed. 
You don’t really need a car that hugs the road like 
nf 4 a surefooted panther, with a level=riding pace that 
swallows the ruggedest jolts. 


You don’t really need a conditioned air system that 


filters dust, rain, sleet or snow into clean draltless ther= 


mostat-controlled comfort. 


And you don’t really need a car so richly appointed, 
so finely upholstered—with an interior that’s even de= 
signed to accommodate a double Convertible Bed. 


But... if you ever drive a 1948 Nash Ambassador 
... you'll never again be satistied with anything 
else on wheels! 


There’s a new kind of dealer in America today. That's 
where you'll see the new Nash Ambassador and its 


: 1 4/4 “/ 
running mate, the new Nash “doo. 


Every Nash comes equipped with the 
new Goodyear Super ~-Cushion Tires. 


GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 








This is one of the production marvels 
of the day—a continuous sheet-strip 
mill. Red-hot flat-rolled steel streams 
out of it at speeds as high as 20 miles 
per hour. We call the mill “‘continu- 
ous” because the steel, entering the 
series of massive rolls as a chunky 
slab, never pauses until it has been 
squeezed out into a wide, thin rib- 
bon, ready for final rolling. 

Part of the time this mill is working 
for you. You and your friends and 
neighbors are all consumers of the 
steel it processes. Sheet steel for 
smoothly-curving automobile bodies; 
for gleaming ranges, kitchen cabinets, 


mill with 140,000,000 customers 


refrigerators, and washing machines; 
for air ducts in heating and ventilat- 
ing systems, and for roofing for the 
farmer’s barns. Steel for the fuel-oil 
tank in your cellar and for the steel- 
and-tin cans containing fruit juices, 
soups and shortening that line your 
kitchen shelves. 

The continuous sheet-strip mill is so 
efficient a producer and turns out so 
superior a product that virtually all 
sheet steel is now made in this way. 
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One of the early continuous sheet- 
strip mill installations was at Bethle- 
hem’s plant at Lackawanna, N. Y. 
Soon afterwards we put in a second 
continuous mill at Sparrows Point, 
Md. A third Bethlehem continuous 
mill, also at Sparrows Point, entered 
production early this year. 

This additional big unit is part of a 
postwar expansion program involving 
an expenditure of approximately 
$300,000,000 that is adding substan- 
tially to our capacity to produce steel 
sheets for the manufacture of motor 
cars, household equipment, and a great 
array of other items in everyday use. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 


















How a sacred lamp used Asbestos wick 





In 438 B.C.,a famous Greek sculptor 
fashioned a golden lamp to burn 
forever at the feet of Pallas Athene. 
Its durable wick was 

made of Asbestos. 
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The ancient Chinese sometimes 
wore sleeve ruffles which could 
be cleaned by bathinginfire.These Jf 
ruffles were made of Asbestos cloth! ' 

















One rainy day in1850, a lumberjack 
amazed his comrades by tossing his 
wet socks into the stove, removing them 
clean,dry and whole! The socks were 

made of Asbestos. 








































The first airmail bags 
for the U.S. Post Office 
Bureau of Equipment 
and Supplies (1919) 
were made of KEM 
Asbestos Cloth. 








The asbestos wick for Athene’s golden lamp is History’s earliest mention 
of asbestos. From then on, right up to the middle of the 19th Century, 
asbestos textiles were largely curios—too costly for any but the rich. 














Today, however, you need only look about you to find an example of 
how K&M Asbestos Textiles serve you. Your neighborhood theatre has 
an asbestos curtain to act as a fire barrier. Ever watch a big fire? Doubt- 
less you saw rescue workers wearing asbestos suits and gloves. There’s 
K&M Asbestos Yarn in brake linings and clutch facings, and in electrical 
insulations. K&M Asbestos Tape insulates on locomotives and railroad 
cars where clearances are too small for heavier insulations. 
































If your industry has a ticklish insulating or fire-proofing 
job, perhaps some K&M Asbestos Textile product 
could solve it. Why not turn the problem over to us— 
we'll attend to your inquiries promptly. 























Natine made bsbestos ... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 
since 1873. 




















Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
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A-Bomb Weather 


I seldom read letters to the editor hy 


those in Newsweek for Jan. 19 amuse 
me. With the proximity of an A-bom} 
blasting civilization, capitalism, Christiay. 
ity, and democracy back into the yea 
4000 B.C., we have people waxing to , 
white heat . . . If an A-bomb goes off ayy 
PLACE ON THE FACE OF THIS EARTH it won't 
make an iota of difference whethe 
Henry VIII ever lived... 


The temperature here is 40 above zero, 


What’s it there? 


P. R. Haminron 
Anchorage, Alaska 


As low as zero a week ago. 


Britain and U. S. 


I was surprised to read the special report 


by Fred Vanderschmidt on the “Anti- 
American Trend” (NEwsweErk, Dec. 22, 
1947). This report received much com- 
ment in England and one of the news. 
papers, The People, asked for a poll on the 
question: “Do the British like the Ameri- 
cans?” 
people are enthusiastically pro-American, 


. . . At least seven out of eight 


Bette YENDALL 
Devon, England 


>... have read many articles by British 
and American writers in which the truth 
has been of minor consideration, but I 
have never read such a conglomeration of 
lies . .. The writer’s description of the pre- 
war and postwar attitude of the British 
people toward the American people is ut- 
terly false . 


warm and affectionate feeling toward the 


. . The average Briton has a 
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Y can do this— and they dishes 
ak the same time! 


Wonderful new General Electric Dishwasher washes dishes 















sparkling clean automatically. They dry in their own heat! 





1. What a break for busy housewives—never to have to wash 
and dry dishes again. Put china, glassware, silver into the 
Dishwasher. Safety racks hold them safely. Enough space for a 
whole day’s dishes for a family of four. Will do pots and pans, too, 
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2. Now add the detergent (not soap), close 
the cover and turn switch. Dishwasher is 
now at work, getting each piece cleaner 
than you could by hand. Your job is done; 
you're free to do whatever you wish. 


3. While you do as you like, each piece is 
thoroughly cleaned and scoured by the 
hot water and detergent. Only the water 
moves—not the dishes. They stay safely 
in the racks. Then... 


4. Automatically the water drains out. 
Automatically—the dishes get two rinses 
in clear, steaming hot water. They are 
now hygienically clean . . . cleaner than 
you could get them by hand! 















YOUR CHOICE OF 3 TYPES 


1. Dishwasher, without cabinet, for 
installation in your own kitchen work 
surface. 


FOR THE COMPLETE 
TABLE-TO-SHELF DISH JOB 


2. As a separate appliance in a cabinet 
of its own (24 inches wide). 


3. In a complete General Electric 
Sink* (48 inches wide). General Elec- 
tric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 








AUTOMATIC 
DISHWASHERS 


*Can be equipped with Disposall (General 
Electric’s registered trade-mark for its food- 
waste disposal appliance)—the marvelous 
electrical helper that gets rid of food waste 
down the kitchen drain. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


5. Automatically the second rinse water has drained 
out, the lid pops open letting both dishes and Dish- 
washer dry in their own heat! Yes, the job is done— 
perfectly—in the time it takes to do your nails. 
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Why we call them 
SLIP-IN Bearings 


=” 

@ It is simply because they are so easy to 
install. Johnson Sleeve Bearings are precision made to exact 
specifications. This assures low cost assembly for the original 
equipment builders . . . quick, easy replacement by the user. 
Many manufacturers choose Johnson Sleeve Bearings not only 
because they slip right into place with a minimum of effort... 
but also because of their low original cost . . . plus their long, 
economical, trouble-free service. 





If you are interested in similar cost savings, consult Johnson 
Bronze today. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
710 SOUTH MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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LETTERS 
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American, and in some cases, admiration, 
but we do not look upon them as gods . ,. 


R. H. Tucx 





London, England 


NEwSwWEEK appreciates the many letters 
received from English men and women 
expressing cordial feelings toward the 
United States and the American people. 
It also regrets the trend of over-all opinion 
as reflected in Fred Vanderschmidt’s article 
and confirmed in other recent publications, 
For example, Tom Harrisson, director of 
Mass-Observation, London, writing in the 
fall 1947 issue of The Public Opinion 
Quarterly, reports that “the qualitative 
violence of anti-American comment is in- 
creasing, and can now be widely overhcard 
in private conversation.” 


Le Chateau Blane 


We quite agree with your article of 
Jan. 12, “A Man Needs a Porch to Sit On.” 


We have lost ours, which was the same as 












International 


South portico of the White House ... 





















. .. and its French counterpart 


President Truman’s as you can see from 
the pictures enclosed. We lost it thanks to 
the Germans . .. They did not approve of 
our behavior toward the Maquis. 
President Truman is lucky. The White 
House was burned by the British in 1814, 
and rebuilt and painted white shortly 
thereafter. Le Chateau de Rastignac, built 
on the same plans as the White House in 
the late eighteenth century, was burned 
down in 1944 by General Brehmer’s 5S 
column sent to fight the Dordogne Maquis. 
And God knows when it will be rebuilt... 


JAcQuEs LAuwIck 
Dordogne, France 


Well-Oiled Hulls? 


Referring to “Whale vs. Submarine” 
(Newsweek, Feb. 2): If those British 
and other scientists want to find why 
: (Continued on Paye 8) 
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We don’t like 
the high cost.of living 


any more than YOU do 





When prices are low, more people can buy. When 
prices are high, fewer people can afford to buy. That’s 
as bad for us as it is for you. So we’re always looking 
for increased efficiency as well as improved products. 


Every month the ablest men from all our com- 
panies sit down at a table to pool their brains and 
experience. The first question always is, ‘““How can 
we keep quality up... and prices down?” 


Here are some figures which show how milk prices 
compare with food prices, from 1939 to 1947: 


Increase in cost of food ......... 106% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk ...... 63% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly so much as 
the average of other foods. Our profit from all of our 
milk divisions averaged less than 2 cent per quart of 
milk sold in 1947—far less than the public thinks 
business makes—and much less than the average 
profit in the food industry. 


Milk, nature’s most nearly perfect food, gives you 
more for your money than anything else you can eat. 
It’s our job to see that milk—and cheese, butter, ice 
cream and other products made from milk—are full 
of flavor and nutrition. And that they are available 
at the lowest possible prices to the largest num- 
ber of people. 











An impartial national survey shows that 
most Americans consider 10%-15% on sales 
a fair profit for business. Compared to this, 
the average profit in the food industry is 
less than 5%. And National Dairy’s profit in 
its milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 











NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 











The 1948 REO line blankets the 
trucking field. Basic models 
from 12,000 Ibs. G.V.W. to 
heavy-duty models up to 76,000 
Ibs. G.V.W. Extensive variety 
of special service combinations. 
Shown: C-21T, tractor-trailer; 
G.V.W., 20,000-32,000 lbs. 


it’s rugged! It’s right! It’s F : 
REO! Choice of axles, in- |__ : . Room—plenty of it! Driver 
cluding two-speed with : - . comfort and safety are top 
factory-equipped, vacuum  —=_ ——— consideration at REO. 
shift control and two-speed 

speedometer-adapter. 


Check REO “More-Load” design before 





paby, the bass and me! 


*{@ URE THING, we've got a new baby ... she’s mine— 
and the boss’s, too. She’s a beauty . . . tough and 
rugged . . . she’s a new REO! 


“This new REO is all truck—from the rivets in her 


massive frame to the cab top. You'll look twice when 
you see her. 


“Now suppose you were wheeling this new REO. You'd 
go for the comfortable cab. Room to spread out . . . the 
seat cushions you like a sofa. Sweet running, easy to handle 
in traffic or on the highway . . . REO tops them all. 
And the best way to find out why is to stop down to 
your REO dealer and see. 


“Talk about safety! You can really see from a REO 
cab. And brakes! Oh, brother—344 sq. inches of braking 
surface. Power? All you would expect from the famous 
REO Gold Crown engine. Every REO has power to spare.” 


Where does the boss come in? 


“REO’s ‘More-Load’ design is 
right down the boss’s alley. Inches 
are cut off the wheelbase. You 
handle full payload with a 
more compact unit. Mighty 
important these days—and oper- 
ators know it. 


“As for me, ‘More-Load’ ends 

a million headaches. Shorter 

wheelbase means shorter turning 
radius. Time and trouble saved in close quarters. ‘More- 
Load’ improves weight distribution for sure control and 
smooth stops. 


“Everybody likes REO’S reliability on the road. The 
boss gets on-the-dot schedules, more paying hours of serv- 
ice. Drivers like the way REO gets there . . . every time.” 


raiou order any truck 


A honey for the service department 
“The service gang cheers when a REO rolls into the 
shop. The cowl-hinged REO hood gives them the most 
accessible engine on the road. 

“The men who designed and built this REO—and the 
other REO models—didn’t forget the service man for a 
minute. And when you combine rugged basic construc- 


tion with hours saved in service time, it’s like dollars 
in the bank.” 





REO in your trucking picture 


There’s a whale of a difference between heavy, inter- 
state hauling and in-city work—but there’s a REO for 
every trucking job. 


REO knows your job may differ widely from the next 
operator’s. So, you select your REO from a wide range 
of tractor and truck chassis ... . with multiple choices of 
engines, wheelbases and cab-to-axle dimensions. 


When you deal with REO, you do business with truck 
specialists. And every REO outlet—dealer, distributor or 
factory branch—gives you complete service. Stop or write 
for specifications of the new 1948 REO models. Then, 
check REO “More-Load” design before you order any 
truck. REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Michigan. 


REO’s exclusive “More-Load” 

design gives more payload 

per inch of wheelbase. Better 

weight distribution, less tire 

wear, easier handling with 

shorter turning radius. 
Watch for REO on the high- 
way. Front-end styling is 
the handsomest in the indus- 
try. They’re beauties to own, 
to drive. Check REO “More- 
Load” design before you buy! 


TRUCKS AND BUSES 





Jest known 


Most wanted — 


= 
SAD a 


ATT} 
Aer: 


Acacias 


F the Mim eograp 1. 


dup icator by 


‘1B’ Dick Company 


Take your choice from the complete 
line of electrically driven and hand- 
operated models. Your Mimeograph 
distributor's name is in the classified 
section of your phone book. 


LETTERS ————_—_——__—_—. 


(Continued from Page 4) 

whales can swim 1414 to 20 knots while g 
submerged submarine can make only 10 tg 
12 knots, let them consider how slippery 
and frictionless fish are, and then find g 
practical way to oil the outside of a sub. 
marine or the hull of a ship and keep jt 
oiled. 

Emer G. Sri 
Livermore, Calif. 


Holt Was There 


In your issue of Jan. 26, I read your 
review of “The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre.” The review was so good that on 
the strength of it I went to see the film, 
The picture more than filled my expecta- 
tions. 

When I was a little shaver, one of my 


Jack Holt and Alfonso Bedoya 


favorite Western motion-picture heroes 
was Jack Holt. Now I know that Tim 
Holt, one of the stars of the film, is his 
son. But I think the bandit chief in the 
picture is my old-time favorite, Jack Holt, 
returning to the movies in a “bit part” ina 
picture starring his son. Could you kindly 
enlighten me upon this subject? 


Samuet A. ButcHer 
El Paso, Texas 


The part of the bandit chief is played 
by Alfonso Bedoya, a well-known Mexican 
character actor, but by a strange coinci- 
dence Jack Holt does appear as a bit 
player in a single scene as one of a group 
in a flophouse. 


Happy Hummer 


Your report on Girard College (NeEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 12) is to be commended. As a 
loyal ex-hummer, I was gratified to find 
the old school getting much-deserved pub- 
licity. Too few people know about this 
unique educational institution and the 
great philanthropy of our founder Stephen 
Girard. Congratulations. 

Capt. Tuomas E. Baker 
Class of 31 
% Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


It’s the Hair-do 


I am aware that high-voltage electricity 
can make one’s hair stand on end, but iets 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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In Factories 
LE i a > Smooths out hot-weather 


| Wea 7 production slumps” —that’s the 


record of efficiency Chrysler Airtemp 











Packaged Air Conditioners 
/ “Like adding pleasant hours have natioan in hundreds of factories. 
L f Offices ¢** to the working day”—that’s what 
val many Office Managers have 
Gene learned about the benefits of 
Chrysler Airtemp 
Packaged Air Conditioners. 

our 
Ta 
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In “Customers stay longer, 


buy more” —that’s the answer 
in retail establishments. 
Customers prefer the cool 
comfort of Chrysler Airtemp 
Packaged Air Conditioners. 






@ Employees stay on the job—are more efficient in cool, 
healthful air. Thousands of firms, large and small, all over the 






country, have learned from experience that Chrysler 






Airtemp Packaged Air Conditioners really cut absenteeism 






sharply in hot, humid weather. Chrysler Airtemp has proved 






its effectiveness in cutting ‘“‘customer absenteeism” too— 






thousands of merchants have made “hot weather slumps” a thing 






of the past. Chrysler Airtemp is America’s No. 1 Packaged 






Air Conditioner. Proved by 11 years of service—it is a 






factory assembled, compact unit, engineered and built 






to the high standards of Chrysler Corporation. 







NOW IS THE TIME TO SEE YOUR LOCAL CHRYSLER AIRTEMP DEALER, 
BEFORE THE WEATHER TURNS HOT. 







Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-0-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto 









CHRYSLER /™ 
AIRTEMP / cae 
ee 7 AIR CONDITIONING 


COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 








BRAND-NEW “Beauty Parker” 


FOR 857 MILES OF CLOTH A WEEK! 


The most up-to-date textile bleach- 
ery and finishing plant in the country 
was recently put into operation by 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company at 
Pepperell, Alabama. 

Over a million and a half yards of 
widely diversified fabrics can be proc- 
essed by this finishing plant each 
week. This immense capacity makes it 
possible for the plant to service the con- 
verting needs of outside customers, as 
well as those of Pepperell’s own products. 

The newest textile-finishing ma- 
chinery is employed throughout the 
plant. It is fully equipped for bleach- 
ing, dyeing, mercerizing and Sanforiz- 
ing. All bleaching is done on efficient 
Du Pont continuous peroxide bleach 
ranges. Special treatments are avail- 
able, such as durable and non-durable 
water-repellent finishes. Other new 


processes will be offered as they are 
developed. 


Pepperell representatives will be glad 
to discuss the facilities of this new plant 
with interested companies. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., 40 
Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 











PEPPERELL 
A 


FABRICS 





Pepperell’s 6 Busy Plants 


MILLS 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
LINDALE, GEORGIA 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


FINISHING PLANTS 


LEWISTON, MAINE 
PEPPERELL, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH A STEADY STREAM 
OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 


Sheets - Pillowcases - Blankets 
Crib Blankets - Chambrays - Coverts 
Pinchecks - Whipcords - Flannels 
Marquisettes - Fabrics for Sports- 
wear, Industry, Abrasives, Shoe 
Linings - Rayon Fabrics for Suit 
Linings and Women’s Wear - Fine 
Fabric Finishes. 








LOOMED FOR QUALITY — PRODUCED IN VOLUME 





















WINTER= 


THIS CLIMATE 
SAVES YOU 
MONEY | 


Here in Metropolitan Oakland 
Area our climate saves your factory 
money, literally from the ground up. 
Foundations cost less .. . no deep 
freezes. 






Your buildings cost less—no snow 
loads to be considered—lighter con- 
struction is used. 


Double walls are seldom needed— 
metal siding effects another saving. 





With January mean temperature of 
43 degrees and in July of 72 degrees, 
insulation, heating and air cooling are 

























needed only for special processes. Still 
more savings. 


No work stoppages due to weather 
—year ’round production and outdoor 
operation. ... Time and money saved 
throughout the year. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE FACTBOOK! 


How To Win the Markets of the New West is crammed with facts, fig- 
ures, photos and maps that will tell you about the many other advantages 
and opportunities enjoyed by a plant in Metropolitan Oakland Area—in 
manufacturing, in distribution, in transportation, in many others. 


RQ Pq || T AN If you will supply the details of your western requirements—in strictest 
confidence and without obligation—we will 








enue ene ene compile specific information applied directly 
CENTENNIAL to your problems. 
Fao sage se i geo Foot As the first step, write for “How To Win 
ornia throughout 1948. Man 
other special events and score the Markets of the New West” today. 
0 ints Of interest, S or 

ll Special enki: tobtae, METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 

388 Chamber of Commerce Building 

















Oakland 12, California 


wei The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West | 


ALAMEDA-- ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


E 








He works like 


a Chinese doctor 


Like the Chinese physician—whose 
services are directed toward the pre- 
vention of sickness—the business of 
the Hartford Steam Boiler inspector 
is to help prevent accidents to power 
equipment. Often his advice has 
added years to the life of expensive 
installations. Policyholders have 
stated that the Hartford Steam 
Boiler inspection service alone is 
worth many times the insurance 
premium. 


The Hartford corps of field in- 
spectors, and the engineering staff 
behind them, are all specialists in 
this one exacting type of work— 


power equipment safety. This staff 
—the largest of its kind—draws upon 
the Company’s 82 years of experi- 
ence in this specialized field. Staff 
men are located near your plant, 
within easy reach in case of an 
emergency. 

Such advantages have put Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler far out in front 
among those who purchase Engi- 
neering Insurance. 

Find out how the Company can 
help protect your plant and its pro- 
duction. Why not 
call in your agent 
or broker today? 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers « Pressure Vessels « Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines + Turbines « Electrical Equipment 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
stick to fact in pictorial illustration. Yow 
picture on page 48 in the Feb. 2 isgy 
obviously displays the elaborate work of 
a retouch artist. 

Personally, I think that your fine Sq. 
ence department 
could easily be 
spoiled by such mis- 
representations. On 
second thought, per- 
haps that is a hat 
the girl is wearing. 

WAYNE 

SHEPHERDSON 


Huntington 
College 


Huntington, Ind. 
If Mr. Shepherd- 


son will glance 
around his class- 
room he may dis- 
cover the answer in the hair-do of his 
co-eds. The electrostatic generator cannot 
cope with tight rolls of hair anchored by 
bobby pins (see arrow. ). 


The Merchant Marine 


I enjoyed your outstanding two-page 
report (NEwswEEK, Dec. 29, 1947) on the 
problems confronting the American mer. 
chant marine . . . clearly and opportunely 
you have laid before your readers the dan- 
gers which now face the United States, 
both from an economic and _national- 
defense standpoint, as a result of the weak- 
ened and unbalanced condition of its mer- 
chant fleet. 

We whose job it is to build and operate 
first-class ships under the American flag 
must have the support of an informed 
public opinion which, in turn, must be 
reflected by the Congress if we are to main- 
tain an adequate and modern American 
merchant marine—which is, as your article 
states, “a national necessity.” 

Georce KIL1i0Nn 
President 
American President Lines, Ltd. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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5 In this mammoth plant, Melrose Park Works, Chicago, 


International Harvester produces this giant tractor. 
2 


in Production @ 


‘¢ — 


~ 


America’s Most P wertful Crawler Tractor 


The INTERNATIONAL 
HERE Is the new, versatile giant of power and pull which will ia 
build you better highways, provide adequate flood controls and 
do the heavy work on airport sites and other big projects. 
The TD-24 Crawler is powerful. Its Diesel engine develops 180 


horsepower at the flywheel and puts 140 working horsepower at 
the drawbar for operating giant earthmoving machines. 








And it is fast... built for high-speed operation as well as tre- 
mendous pull. Yet, finger-tip control, planet-power steering, 8 speeds 
forward and 8 reverse and many other features make it easy to 
handle. That’s why the TD-24 can’t be beat in work capacity, ' IARVESTER 
operating convenience or job performance! 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on 
“Harvest cf Stars’ NBC Sunday! 


INTERNATIONAL /ndustrial Power 
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VOICE OF AMERICA: Just when Congress was deliberating 
on the future of the State Department’s foreign information 
program, Mrs. Kurt F. Pantzer of Indianapolis was writing 
NEWSWEEK a letter requesting information on its European 
edition. She wanted to place subscriptions in public libraries 


in England, France, Germany, and 
Italy to “give as clear a picture of 
American democracy at work (and 
at play) as your magazine does.” 
NEWSWEEK is checking suitable 
libraries for Mrs. Pantzer as well 
as applauding her motives. Also, as 
an American pioneer in publishing 
foreign editions, it is waiting to see 
just how it can assist in the State 
Department’s program which now 
has been approved. The legislation 
requires the State Department to depend to the greatest 
“practicable” extent upon private publications of the United 
States. Newsweek, for one, welcomes the responsibility. 





BREAK FOR ROMANO: Among other pictures NEWSWEEK 
photographer Ed Wergeles took of a children’s toy fair for 
the Jan. 5 issue was one of Billy Romano blowing up balloons 
of varied sizes, shapes, and colors to create caricatures of 
various animals, from poodles to giraffes. Corey Games saw 
the shot of Mr. Romano and his “Romanimals” in News- 
WEEK and got the idea of manufacturing a Romanimal kit 
complete with balloons and instructions. It has sent Romano 
off on a two-year transcontinental tour of the nation’s lead- 
ing department stores to demonstrate his product in person. 
Furthermore, that same NEWSWEEK picture interested Scien- 
tific Films in Romanimals as an item for one of their “Un- 
usual Occupations” shorts. It seems that Mr. Romano’s in for 
mucho dinero as a result of the Wergeles photo. 


COMMODITIES BREAK: The violent behavior of the na- 
tion’s commodities markets last week was the type of confus- 
ing happening on which a news magazine can be of particular 
service. Such service is offered in the Business department 
(page 66), along with coverage in National Affairs, Wash- 
ington Trends, and in Henry Hazlitt’s column. 


FAMINE AND FEAST: Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of the 
London bureau, touched the high and low of the food prob- 
lem in the British Isles in covering top stories last week. He 
spent some days on a personality sketch of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, vegetarian and teetotaler, in food-shy Britain (see 
‘page 30). Then he crossed the Irish Sea to Dublin for Eire’s 
elections. Under the circumstances, we can understand his 
emphasis on “shops crammed with Irish beef, pork, candy 
...and mountains of fresh-laid eggs” (see page 34) . 


THE COVER: All the convictions of 
Sir Stafford Cripps, boss of Britain’s 
economy, lead him to back a controlled 
economy and currency. In these days 
of economic upheavals, Sir Stafford 
has a fight on his hands to defend the 
English pound against an uncontrolled 
money market in Paris and, at home, 
against inflation, which he hopes to 
avoid by urging the end of mass wage increases and 
price rises. For an up-to-this-week report on Cripps’s na- 
ture, his typical working day, and his economic philosophy, 


see page 30. 
Ves JAbrig 














VANTAGE-POINTS 
of VEEDER-ROOT COUNTROL 
with High Speed Predetermining Counters 


@ Counter is easily pre-set to the proper @ No waste in surplus. And no cost-loss 
number of strokes, turns, pieces, or in setting job up again to make up 
other production units required. for short run. 

— a. small, bright-metal wheels Counter is easy to install and connect. 
P This High Speed Predetermining 

@ When run is completed and the count- Counter is one of innumerable types 
ing wheels read the same as the pre-set of Veeder-Root Devices which “Count 
wheels, counter signals the machine- | Everything on Earth.” You can count 
Operator or actuates a mechanism to on us to help you with any counting 
stop the machine. problem. Write. 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., 
Montreal 3. In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson Works, 
20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

‘Truman now talks frankly but privately 
with White House intimates and _ political 
callers on his plans to run for reelection. 
He invariably makes the point that he 
will run to “win the peace” . . . Eisen- 
hower’s final report as Chief of Staff, to be 
published late this month, will restate his 
basic concept of national security and give 
the Marshall plan a big boost . . . Eastern 
Democratic leaders have been approached 
by the national committee on their feelings 
toward House Minority Leader Rayburn 
as a possible running mate for Truman. 
Backstage work in behalf of Supreme 
Court Justice Douglas also is becoming 
active . . . Northern Democratic 
hosses were consulted in advance of Tru- 
man’s civil-liberties message. They plugged 
strongly for it on the ground that if he 
made the stand now the angry Southern re- 
action could be dissipated long before con- 
vention time. 


more 


Social-Security Fight 

Don’t be surprised if bitter opposition 
develops on the House floor soon to a 
Republican measure which Treasury De- 
partment officials say would exclude from 
500,000 to 750,000 persons from  social- 
security coverage. Affected are salesmen, 
selling agents, brokers, chain-store. man- 
agers, movie-theater managers, bulk oil 
operators, and company taxi drivers. Ex- 
istence of the resolution was unknown to 
many legislators until they were suddenly 
swamped with letters and telegrams urg- 
ing support of the measure. A leading op- 
ponent of the bill will be Rep. Melvin 
Price of Illinois, who is convinced by the 
quick flow of telegrams that a powerful 
lobby is behind the proposal. 


The Senate Campaign 

Political strategists of hoth parties view 
the struggle for Senate control next year 
as second only in importance to the 
Presidential campaign. Out of 32. seats 
to be filled, 18 are now held by Republi- 
cans, 14 by Democrats. But only four of 
tle Democratic seats are outside the 
“Solid South,” whereas ten of the Repub- 
licans are from touch-and-go _ political 
states, including three below the Mason- 
Dixon line. Close contests are expected in 
Cklahoma, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Wyoming, Minnesota, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana. This means that it would be possible 
for the Republicans to win the Presidency 
but lose control in the Senate. A switch 
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in only four marginal states would give 
the Democrats a 49-47 Senate majority, 
whereas the Republicans now hold a 51-45 
majority. 


National Notes 

House Republicans expect their leader- 
ship to maintain a “hands-off” policy on 
enactment of the Marshall plan while 
working behind the scenes to cut down 
appropriations . CIO President Phil 
Murray shortly will crack down on Abram 
Flaxer, head of the left-wing United Public 
Workers union Liberal and labor 
friends are urging Stassen to oppose the 
renomination of Senator Ball in Minne- 
sota. It was Stassen who gave Ball his 
political start . . . Look for Defense Sec- 
retary Forrestal to announce a new policy 
regarding race discrimination in the mili- 
tary services. He wants to ease Army and 
Air Force race policies. 


Hoover’s Truman-Aid Program 

It isn’t generally realized, but former 
President Hoover is trying to make Tru- 
man’s job simpler and easier. By an odd 
turn of events, Hoover is now charged with 
investigating the White House organiza- 
tion with the idea of making it more effi- 
cient and effective. He gets his power from 
the twelve-man committee he heads to 
study government reorganization. It’s 
Hoover’s aim to relieve the President of 
many of the time-consuming details, such 
as signing minor routine papers. 


Home Guard 

A civilian defense plan is being drafted 
by a committee under Defense Secretary 
Forrestal. It will lay great emphasis on 
the importance of military-reserve organi- 
zations, and probably suggest that re- 
serves be trained to help the civilian popu- 
lation in event of an atom-bomb attack. 
They also would be trained to operate pub- 
lic utilities, to man hospitals, and to treat 
injured civilians. The report will go into 
plans for underground industrial plants, 
counterdefense measures, and decentrali- 
zation of both government agencies and 
war plants. 


Trivia 

Senator Tobey of the Senate Banking 
Committee was overheard chatting with 
Senator Taft abous last week’s break in 
the commodities markets. “Sure I can 
explain it,” said Taft. “Ed Pauley’s un- 
loading” . . . Nora Martins, daughter of 
the Brazilian Ambassador, is the blush- 
ing possessor of an “I Stole This From 
Harry Truman” matchbook. The Presi- 
dent jokingly tucked it in her hand after 
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The Periscope 


seeing her reach for one of the mono- 
grammed type during a White House 
luncheon . . . James Sauter will be the 
stage, screen, and radio-television director 
of the Democratic National Committee 
for the 1948 campaign. He’s now Deputy 
Commissioner of Commerce in New York 
City and formerly was with the USO. 


wv 


Trends Abroad 

Diplomatic reports say the Russians, 
after officially withdrawing the Red Army 
from Bulgaria, left 50,000 troops behind 
as civilians. They will form cadres for an 
expansion of the Bulgarian Army . . . Brit- 
ain is considering retaliatory action against 
the Soviets for their refusal to permit Rus- 
sian wives of British subjects to leave Rus- 
sia. One suggested measure would involve 
withholding of British entry visas for wives 
of Soviet officials stationed in London .. . 
U S. intelligence reports confirm the out- 
break of disorders in the Russian Ukraine. 
Troops from Siberia and other eastern prov- 
inces have been brought into the area 
.. . U.S. military authorities have been 
sounded out on the possibility of supply- 
ing new weapons and equipment for the 
French Army, as a_ further safeguard 
against possible Communist uprisings. 


De Gasperi‘s Plea 

Italian Premier De Gasperi has sent a 
second secret warning to U.S. Ambassador 
Dunn in Rome that unless the Navy De- 
partment tones down its Mediterranean 
fleet news, the Communists will make it 
the biggest political issue in the Italian 
elections in April. De Gasperi thinks he can 
win over the Italian Reds if public atten- 
tion is predominantly on domestic affairs. 


Russia’s Navy 

Naval intelligence has information that 
Russia is building four fleets. Eleven Red 
Navy colleges also are crowded with stu- 
dents. Present elements of the fleets are 
stationed at Murmansk, in the Baltic and 
Black Seas, and the Port Arthur-Vladivos- 
tok area of the Pacific. Upon completion, 
the two largest fleets will be maintained in 
the Baltic and Pacific. Combat vessels 
now comprise largely submarines, destroy- 
ers, and cruisers, but the Soviet also is 
building carriers. The submarines include 
200 of Russian design, plus ten of late Ger- 
man design; others are being built at Ger- 
man shipyards in the Russian zone. 


Arab Gestures 

The U.S. Government is quietly taking 
steps to restore American prestige in the 
Moslem world and to assure U.S. access to 
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vital Persian Gulf oil reserves jeopardized 
by the Arab-Jewish clash in Palestine. The 
State Department has flatly rejected Zion- 
ist demands for lifting of the American 
arms embargo, and also has ordered pass- 
ports of all U.S. citizens engaged in fight- 
ing in the Holy Land to be picked up. The 
latter move is viewed with satisfaction 
by Arabs, because the only Americans en- 
gaged in fighting there are with Haganah, 
the Jewish defense army. 


Foreign Notes 

Friends of General de Gaulle have re- 
tained a New York public-relations firm to 
build up sentiment for de Gaulle in the 
US... . The British atomic-energy re- 
search plant at Harwell is taking unusual 
precautions to limit the radioactivity of its 
waste water returned to the Thames. Only 
water inactive enough for safe drinking will 
be discharged into the river . . . Official 
figures show 26,847 persons were caught 
trying to flee from Hungary last vear— 
nearly all headed for Western Europe. No 
one knows how many crossed the border 
successfully . . . The State Department 
hopes to take over much, if not most, of 
the U.S. Military Government’s top organ- 
ization and personnel in Germany when the 
department assumes policy responsibility 
in the Reich about July 1. 
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Home Mortgage Slump 

There's a growing trend among bankers 
and other large-scale lenders to pass up 
government-insured home mortgages in 
favor of industrial and municipal bonds. 
These investors are finding that the 4% 
FHA and Veterans Administration mort- 
gages actually yield only around 314° 
after local service charges and overhead are 
deducted, while industrials and municipals 
now return 214 to 3©—with the munici- 
pals tax-exempt. Look for increased pres- 
sure on Congress to: (1) raise the FHA-VA 
interest rate, (2) create a secondary mar- 
ket for real-estate loans in a government 
credit agency like the RFC, and (3) ex- 
tend government subsidies for public hous- 
ing to low-cost single homes, as well as 
large-scale slum-clearance-type projects. 


Power Commission Row 

A growing internal fight threatens to 
split the Federal Power Commission wide 
open over proposed amendments to the 
Natural Gas Act. Chairman Nelson Lee 
Smith and Commissioner Harrington Wim- 
berly are supporting changes in the act 
which Commissioners Leland Olds and 
Claude L. Draper oppose on the ground 
that the proposals would cost gas con- 
sumers millions of dollars «a year in higher 
rates. The battle has spread throughout 
the commission, demoralized the staff, and 
threatened to break into top headlines. 
The Fifth membership on the commission 
is vacant, although a nomination has been 
made and is awaiting confirmation. The 
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nominee is Burton Behling of Wisconsin, 
whose vote, after confirmation, will de- 
cide the bitter feud. Behling is expected 
to side with Chairman Smith in favoring 
drastic overhauling of the Natural Gas 
Act, supported by the 25 largest natural- 
vas companies. 


Aviation Notes 

The Navy is trying to lick one major 
problem before completing its proposed 
$0,000-ton aircraft carrier: While jet pro- 
pulsion permits carrier launching of planes 
hig enough to carry atom bombs, no way 
is known to land such planes on a flat-top 

. . Forecasts for personal aircraft pro- 
duction in 1948 range from 5,000 to 12,000. 
The top estimate is only one-third 1946 
volume and 25% below last year’s ... The 
Air ‘Transport Command’s maintenance 
and overhaul costs on the West Coast are 
under Senate investigation, and public 
hearings with unfavorable repercussions 
are likely. ATC performance is said to 
look bad compared with that of private 
maintenance firms . Truman recently 
had.a long chat with Charles Lindbergh 
about aviation problems . There’s a 
good chance that at ieast one of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board vacancies will go to a 
government career man, possibly Russell 
B. Adams, present head of the CAB eco- 


nomics bureau. 


Business Footnotes 

Auto-liability insurance rates are slated 
for another boost before summer . . . Treas- 
ury agents are readying an investigation 
to learn if St. Louis doctors have accepted 
“medical rebates” which they neglected to 
report im income-tax returns. Under ques- 
tion are the ethics involved in acceptance 
by doctors or eye specialists of “kickback” 
payments from druggists or eyeglass manu- 
facturers . .. Distillers, who now are oper- 
ating free from government grain controls, 
are restricting their operations and are not 
sing an excessive amount of grain. They 
think the recent improvement in the world 
grain-supply picture presents a good chance 
that any future moves for restrictions will 
fall by the wayside ...The Federal Power 
Commission expects electric-power com- 
panies to ask soon for permission to raise 
their rates. 
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Movie Notes 

“Ruggles of Red Gap” is being rewritten 
as a musical with a feminine lead designed 
for Betty Hutton. It’ll be the fourth film- 
ing... John Steinbeck has formed his 
own producing company and aims to bring 
to the sereen nearly all his unfilmed sto- 
ries, starting with “Cannery Row.” Bur- 
gess Meredith and Director Lewis Mile- 
stone are associated in the deal . . . The 
recent cold wave cut box-office revenues 
as much as 20% in the East and Midwest. 
Radio polls, however, showed home listen- 
ing at an all-time high ... Jackie Robinson, 
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first Negro in major-league baseball, wil] 
be starred in a picture called “Dark Hero.” 
Many scenes will be shot while the Dodg. 
ers are in Florida later this spring . . , 
“Son of Man,” a Technicolor film based 
on the life of Christ, will be produced in- 
dependently in Italy for United Artists, 
It will climax a ten-year attempt to sereen 
the story. 


Radio Lines 

NBC plans to have regional television 
networks operating by late fall and hopes 
for coast-to-coast telecasts in early 1949 

. Jackie Kelk, “Homer” of the Henry 
Aldrich show, and Arnold Stang, “Girard” 
for Henry Morgan, will team up on a sum- 
mer replacement program . A major 
network is negotiating to make the Gallup 
Presidential polls a regular weekly night- 
time feature ... Don’t be surprised if Jack 
Benny soon hits a publicity jackpot . . . 
The American Bankers Association may 
sponsor The Townspeople, a new series 
presenting a cross-section view of small- 
town life... Although Jim (Hubert Up- 
dike IIT) Backus was badly presented in 
his first appearance with Bob Hope, he’s 
slated to become a semi-permanent mem- 
ber of the Hope cast. 


Book Notes 

Andrei Vyshinsky is writing a two-vol- 
ume book about “decadent Western de- 
mocracy.” The first volume is about Brit- 
ain, the second about the U.S. He tells 
friends he gathered material on the U.S. 
when he was in New York for the UN As- 
sembly, but that he had to do no extra 
work on Britain at all as he has the coun- 
try down cold... The New York Herald 
Tribune syndicated radio columnist John 
Crosby is writing a novel for fall publica- 
tion . Kathleen Winsor of “Forever 
Amber” has finished the first draft of a 
new novel. This one has a contemporary 
setting . . . Robert Sherwood’s book based 
on the Harry Hopkins papers will be pub- 
lished by Harper in October . . . Lucius 
Beebe is doing a book about the Wells- 
Fargo express company for early 1949 
publication to tie in with the California 
Gold Rush Centennial. 


Miscellany 

Despite a lukewarm press, a St. Louis 
citizens’ committee is going ahead with 
plans to raise $1,000,000 for promotion of 
a St. Louis World’s Fair in 1953 . . . The 
jewelry trade is introducing a new sched- 
ule of wedding-anniversary gifts, replacing 
the traditional paper, cotton, iron, tin, and 
steel with such items as china and desk 
sets. The 60th is still a diamond jubilee. 
but diamond jewelry now is recommende:! 
for the tenth as well... J. B.S. Hardman, 
veteran labor editor, -is planning a news- 
letter for executives of labor unions . . 
The London Economist is getting out a 
fortnightly U.S. Business Bulletin for 
private circulation, primarily to exporters. 
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Railroad to 


Promontory, Utah, May 10, 1869. The last spike 
was driven home. East and West were linked. 

















What did these early railroad builders have 
in mind? 

We know they were building an empire. But 
they didn’t know it. We know they were start- 
ing the incredible railroad network that now 


criss-crosses America. But they didn’t know it. 
other—and that its people now enjoy more of the good 


Then what drove them on? things than do people elsewhere. That’s how enterprise 
The spirit of enterprise and the challenge of works. Burlington Mills was free to accept the chal- 
an unconquered frontier. lenge offered by man-made textiles. Today it is one of 


The history of America’s growth is filled with the world’s greatest producers of rayon fabics. 


such challenges. It took men of vision to see And the people of America enjoy the luxury of 

them—men of initiative to accept-them. But’ | Bur-Mil rayons in the clothes they wear—just as Bur- 

they would have died unknown had they not lington fabrics bring decorative beauty to the homes 

lived in a country where they were free to seek they live in. 

the rewards of enterprise. Burlington Mills will continue to make rayons 
It is no accident that the country that offered better—and price them for the masses—showing 

men this freedom has grown greater than any how the free enterprise system benefits everyone! 
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FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





>A healthy readjustment—that’s the general Washington 
reaction to the recent drop in commodity prices, and the gov- 
ernment will act accordingly. 


Consumer resistance to the peak prices reached early this 
year and good crop prospects both at home and abroad are the 
factors depended upon to prevent prices from climbing back to 
the old pinnacle or surpassing it. 

Continued world demand for more food is counted upon 
at the same time to keep a solid floor under commodity prices 


and restrain them from leading the economy into a serious 
recession. 


> Whether the price break will cut the cost of living soon 
enough or deeply enough to head off another round of wage in- 


creases is the big question. Government officials hope it will 
but they are afraid it won’t. 


CIO leaders are going ahead with plans for a spring cam- 
paign to boost wages by as much as 30 cents an hour, on the 
theory that the break in bulk commodity markets won’t have 
much immediate effect on retail prices. However, a reversal of 


the cost-of-living index trend would cut some of the ground 
from under them. 


New wage increases, if substantial, might start another up- 
ward price spiral. By the same token, wage stabilization at or 
near the present level would have a restraining effect on prices 
generally. 


> Talk about price control will be soft-pedaled both in the 
White House and Congress if the new lower prices hold. 


Neither Truman nor Republican leaders at the Capitol 
want to manufacture a recession, however minor, in an election 
year. They will be much more cautious than the economists, 
who are cheering the price break as a healthy readjustment and 
would like it to go farther. 


Secretary Anderson’s announcement that he will buy more 
wheat for export now that the price is off is symptomatic of 
political reaction to the price break and of the kind of market- 
sustaining measures that will be taken if the decline continues. 






> Credit controls won't be tightened further in the im- 
mediate future. 

Substitution of McCabe for Eccles may not have much 
actual effect on Federal Reserve Board policies but it will quiet 
the talk of more control which is, in itself, a control factor. 





>» Congressional plans won’t be altered much unless price 
movements become more violent than leaders think they will. 
These developments are in prospect: 

1—ERP will be debated in the Senate through March and 
passed about April 1, carrying about $5,000,000,000. The House 
will go along sometime in April. 

2—Cuts in the House tax-reduction bill will be pared from 
$6,500,000,000 to $4,500,000,000 or $5,000,000,000 by the Senate 
and passed shortly after ERP is disposed of. 
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3—A rent-control law will be adopted but it will relax the 
present law considerably. No other control measure except the 
Second War Powers Act, which affects only a few scarce in- 
dustrial materials, has a chance. 

4—A budget ceiling cutting Truman’s estimate to $37,200.- 
000,000 from $39,700,000,000 will be adopted by the House and 
Senate. But this will be an expression of hope, not a firm 
commitment. 


> Some sort of housing legislation also will come out of the 


- session but just what it will be is still uncertain. Public housing 


of the kind provided for by the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill has 


little if any chance. 


Low-cost private construction will be encouraged by con- 
tinued government guarantee of loans. 


Veterans will get preferential treatment and probably as 
generous loan guarantees as now available, despite complaints 
of Eccles and others that this system is overly inflationary. 


> An attempt to bring Eisenhower back into the Repub- 
lican running is being considered by a group of politicians not 
publicly identified with the first draft-Eisenhower movement. 


They are looking for a national figure to start the ball 
rolling for a “real draft” on the theory that the general, in spite 
of his statement that he couldn’t run, would be forced to re- 
consider if invited to do so by a delegation speaking for the 
Philadelphia convention. 


Backers of the original draft-Eisenhower groups doubt 
that any such effort can succeed. They think the general’s decli- 
nation would be too telling a campaign document against him 
even if he did change his mind. 


> Democratic headquarters is getting discouraging reports 
on Truman’s prospects from some recent canvassers of political 
sentiment in the Middle and Far West. They say sentiment for 
change in Washington is running strong again. 

A drop in Truman’s poll ratings between now and conven- 
tion time is predicted by these travelers. 


Vandenberg is coming up fast among the Republicans, in 
the opinion of these Democrats. They say Martin didn’t help 
himself on his recent Western tour—that his New England 
talk was too salty for the Western palate. 





> Lee Pressman’s resignation as CIO counsel is expected to 
strip Communist-controlled unions of their last vestiges of in- 
fluence over CIO headquarters policies. One of the first effects 
will be closer political collaboration between the CIO and AFL. 


> Widespread fears of war with Russia are being quieted by 
Administration leaders. They are saying publicly as well as 
privately that Russia doesn’t want war now and can’t get 
ready for a major conflict within ten years. 


The possibility that Russia will stumble into war by diplo- 
matic clumsiness or zeal for expansion isn’t entirely ruled out. 
however. In one of his farewell speeches, Eisenhower said this 
possibility would make strong defensive establishments a con- 
tinuing necessity. 
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Pour on the heat...this belt is made with glass! 











New Hewitt Glass Fiber Conveyor Belting 
Carries Materials Heated to More Than 350° F. 


You’re looking at the hottest thing 
in conveyor belting. 


It’s new Hewitt Glass Fiber-reinforced 
Conveyor Belting. And it handles 
the toughest, hottest materials with- 
out batting an eye! 


It does so because nearly ten years of 
research by Hewitt-Robins engineers 
stand behind it. 
engineers developed a method of 
making heat-resisting glass fibers 
adhere to long-lasting friction rubber 

. the way a duck-ply carcass 
sticks to the rubber cover of a con- 
ventional conveyor belt. 


You see, glass fibers will not weaken 
and pull apart under continuous, 
extreme heat. They hold the heat- 
resisting rubber cover firm . . . will 





Hewitt-Robins’ 


not let the belt soften, stretch or slip. 


The result is a belting that will 


stand up to torturous punishment 
meted out by hot sand and other 
materials havinig temperatures up 
to 350° F . . . and higher. 


Before new Hewitt Glass Fiber 
Belting was introduced, it was put 
on the roughest, toughest foundry 
hauling jobs imaginable. It was 
subjected to months of searing heat. 


Its specially compounded rubber 
cover exceeded all expectations. And 
its glass fiber carcass proved it could 
eigto 
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take it when you pour on the heat! 


What’s more, Hewitt has now 
perfected a glass fiber-reinforced 
steam hose that withstands extremely 
high temperatures of saturated and 
super-heated steam. 


These developments add two more 
illustrious names to the long list of 
products developed by Hewitt- 
Robins during 140 years of com- 
bined materials-handling experience. 
Other products include Foundry 
Shakeouts, Car Shakeouts, screens, 
conveyors, industrial hose, belting, 
and molded goods. 


No matter what your materials- 
handling problem, find out how 
Hewitt-Robins can solve it. Write 
today. No obligation! 
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Ou Never Fall Foul of Two-Gun Trex 


Who’s your firm? Whaddayawanna see 


... when you telephone 


Bristol 9246! 


No stripes are given for the wounds 
suffered in contact with the Jap pill- 
boxes widely used as reception desks 
in American industry. But the scars re- 
main, red and raw. 

So far as we know, no one has ever 
been given the ‘‘big-business brush- 
off’’ at Bristol Brass. For we don’t 


believe in any of this ‘Who are you? 





him about? Why?”’, etc., etc. Rather, 
we indulge in the novel notion that 
anyone who phones, or calls, probably 
has good business reasons for doing 
so. And the quicker we get down to 
business with him, the better for him 
and for us. So he gets through to his 
man, P. A. or President, without even 
being asked who he is. 

If you can use a touch of “that old 
Brass magic’’ in making and marketing 


your product, call us up and see for 


yourself how easy it is to do your Brass 
business with Bristol. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, P:. 
Dayton Office: 1607 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio 
Rochester Office: 616 Temple Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 

Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Bldg., 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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THE ECONOMY: 


In Chicago commodity prices vere crash- 
ing and in New York the price of stocks 
and bonds tumbled right after them, but 
in Washington last Thursday, Feb. 5, 
Harry S. Truman lectured the White House 
orrespondents on the danger of inflation. 

For two days running, grain futures had 
nose-dived the full limit permitted in any 
one day’s trading. Lard, cottonseed-oil, 
egg, soybean, soybean-meal, and cotton 
futures were falling breathlessly, too. What 
concerned Mr. Truman was the blue and 
yellow chart which he held aloft for the 
newsmen to study. It showed that in No- 
vember 1947 the price of food was double 
the average for 1935-39. 

Hogs were off; lambs were off. Almost 
every security listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange had dropped (see page 
66). In London the City nervously chewed 
its nails and wondered if the postwar boom 
was collapsing. 

Mr. Truman brushed the question aside. 
He was interested only in the fact, which 
his chart illustrated, that figuring the 
1935-39 price level at 100, clothing stood 
at 190, rent at 115, and the average for 
clothing, rent, and food at 165. He made it 
clear that he thought it was all Congress’s 
fault, because Congress had failed to enact 
the price and rationing controls and the 
curbs on credit for which he asked on Nov. 
17. And he warned that unless the price 
rise was stopped, the inflationary boom 
would plummet into an economic crash. 

®zuestions: Even in his Oval Room 
office, where they had gathered for Mr. 
Truman’s talk on the peril of spiraling 
prices, the newsmen could hear the price 
level cracking wide open. Yet when they 
asked the President what he thought was 
happening, Mr. Truman replied that he 
didn’t know enough about that situation to 
comment for the present. 

Twenty-four hours later, grain futures 
again dropped the full limit and other 
conimodities dropped with them. The New 
York Stock Market remained weak, and 
the London Stock Market skidded vio- 
lently. By Saturday, wheat was down 52 
cenis. It was the sharpest break in the 
100-year history of the Board of Trade. 
The questions which Mr. Truman had dis- 
regarded became insistent: 
> Was the setback in prices merely. tem- 
porary? Would prices start up again soon? 
> Had the postwar readjustment for which 
everyone was hoping at last set in? Would 
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A Kink in the Price Spiral 


prices eventually stabilize at levels which 
could be considered normal? 

P Or was this the start of the dreaded 
postwar collapse, which the Cassandras 
began to predict almost before the bombs 
had ceased falling on Pearl Harbor? Was 
this October 1929 all over again? 

Answers: Nobody knew the answer 
for certain, but few thought another de- 
pression was on the way. Although the 
position of business had perceptibly weak- 
ened during the year—order backlogs gen- 
erally were lower and_ stock-sales ratios 
higher, liquid assets had been reduced and 
debts increased—most analysts saw no 
cause for panic. 

Shortages still remained, demand still 
was high. In terms of earnings, stock prices 
were still low. Moreover, agricultural ex- 
ports, which had been inflating the com- 
modity markets since the war, were cer- 


tain to continue unless Congress killed the 
European Recovery Program, and_ that 
hardly seemed likely. 

The prevailing opinion, therefore, was 
that prices were merely correcting them- 
selves in terms of demand. In some lines, 
it was argued, production had _ finally 
caught up with consumption. Food prices 
had gone beyond the reach of shoppers. 
Grain prices had risen so high that even 
with high meat prices it was becoming 
unprofitable to feed livestock. One reason 
was speculation—speculators had boosted 
the commodity markets to unreasonable 
heights in the belief that America’s food 
surplus this year would be too small to 
fill Europe’s needs. Reports that European 
crops would be unexpectedly good this 
year, coupled with the rosy outlook for 
American agriculture, made their position 
untenable. The inevitable readjustment 
was under way. 

Reealeulations: The speculators had 
not been alone in miscalculating the grain 
situation. Government economists also 
had been expecting higher prices. A poll by 
the Washington bureau of The Chicago 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Market break: For traders and brokers the week brought frowns 
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elling alee Warn New Price Storm 
To Break Present Calm; 
6-Month Upsurge Seen 


ton markets yesterday, leaving U.S. Economists Predict Steepest Rise 
In Consumer Lines, Mainly Food 


Stock, Grain, 
Cotton Markets 


By MAURICE LAZA® 
A selling wave engulfed the 
comtry'’s stock, grain, and cot- 


share prices at last June’s low 
and commodities in their weakest 
position for the last several 








WASHINGTON-Prices are flattening cut but government economists 
think it is only a lull before anéther storm. ; 
remendous demand from businessmen, consumers and foreign 





Washington Bareau 


tof thig nation’s mines, farms and facts 








Chicago Journal of Commerce 


Government economists were caught short in their predictions * 


Journal of Commerce had found most of 
them predicting ‘“‘a six-month upsurge,” 
a story which appeared in print along- 
side a story on the market break. 

Immediately reversing themselves, Ad- 
ministration economists then decided that 
prices might go still lower. The Agriculture 
Department, instead of checking the read- 
justment by making heavy purchases of 
commodities, chose to curtail its purchases 
in the hope of saving money when the 
bottom was reached. 

Some economists and businessmen pre- 
dicted that, once the readjustment was 
over, the price level would start up again. 
Others believed the of livine had 
passed its peak. Food-trade spokesmen in 
Chicago declared that housewives would 
soon find eggs, flour, and meat somewhat 
cheaper. Wholesale bacon prices had _al- 
ready dropped, and in both Chicago and 
New York chain 
of lard. 


cost 


stores cut the price 

While there was diverse opinion on the 
economic impact of declining commodity 
prices, there was considerable agreement on 
the political effect. The fact that prices 
were dropping at the moment chosen by 
Mr. Truman to renew his demands for ex- 
tensive economic controls greatly dimin- 
ished any chance of Congress authorizing 
them. Further, if government reentry into 
the market caused prices to go back up, 
then the President would be faced with the 
unhappy prospect of having to defend gov- 
ernment-bolstered price levels on one hand 
while decrying inflation on the other. 


ARMY: 


Changing the Guard 


Earlier in his pale-green and rose Penta- 
gon office, Ike had made his farewell to 
the Washington press: “I am not really 
saying good-by. I am not going to ever 





+Des Moines, Iowa, found one prophet, however: 
Raymond Sayre of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion’s Omaha office, who two days before the com- 
modity-market collapse warned midwestern farm- 
ers that the boom was over. 
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leave the Army. Here and up at Columbia 
they know that if there is anything I can 
ever do to help the Army, 1 will be here 
in an instant.” Until he becomes president 
of Columbia University on June 7, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower added, he will work on 
his memoirs. 

Later, in Army Secretary Kenneth C. 
Rovall’s office, he turned over the nation’s 
highest’ military post to Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, his successor as Chief of Staff. 
“You have a job.” Eisenhower told his 
old West Point classmate and close asso- 
ciate of the second world war as he fin- 
ished administering the oath, 

Then President Truman pinned a third 
oak-leaf cluster for Distinguished Service 
on Eisenhower’s blouse. As he stepped 
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Harris & Ewing 
Ike steps out, Bradley in 


— 


he had forgotten the present he had 
brought, a silver cigarette box bearing his 
engraved signature and those of members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

“T nearly didn’t give it to you,” Mr, 
Truman remarked. 

“Tam highly honored that you should 
come down and do this, sir,” said General 
Eisenhower. 

The ceremony had lasted less than five 
minutes; Ike was gone, Bradley was jn 
command, 


Pauley’s Good-by 


The military had a second resignation 
last week—Edwin W. Pauley, temporary 
special assistant to the Army Secretary, 
whose grain speculations made headlines 
for two months. Reason: His work was 
now completed. Army Secretary Kenneth 
C. Royall commended him “most highly” 
for his “patriotic service.” 


NATIONAL GUARD: 


New Jersey and Jim Crow 


It wasn’t a question of whether to obey 
orders. It was which orders to obey. Goy. 
Alfred E. Driscoll could have instructed 
the New Jersey National Guard either to 
observe the Jim Crowism of the Army De- 
partment, which states that “mixed units 
are not authorized and Negroes cannot be 
enlisted in white units,” or to obey his 
state’s new constitution, which forbids seg- 
regation “in the militia . . . because of 
religious principles, race, color, creed, an- 
cestry, or national origin.” 

Last week Driscoll made his choice. He 
told Maj. Gen. Clifford R. Powell, com- 
mander of the New Jersey National Guard, 
to disobey the Army and to “observe the 
letter and the spirit of the state constitu- 
tion”—at the risk of losing Federal support 
in money and equipment. Turning the 
other cheek, Army Secretary Kenneth C. 
Royall announced that, while the Army 
segregation policy is unchanged, the Jersey 
National Guard units would not be denied 
Federal recognition on the ground of non- 
segregation “for the present.” 


THE SOUTH: 
War Between Democrats 


In all his years in the White House, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt managed to avoid 
a peacetime clash with Southern congress- 
men on the issue of white supremacy. He 
took no stands on Federal anti-lynch leg- 
islation, poll-tax repeal, or similar racial 
bills. No messages were sent to Congress 
asking for their passage; the Democratic 
platforms were silent on the question. 

During the war, the collars of Southern 
members wilted when President Rovse- 
velt set up the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee by executive order, but it was 
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International Acme 


Revolt: Govs. Wright and Laney, Sens. Ellender and Eastland, and Reps. Cox and Hobbs led the protest 


a wartime agency and they managed to 
restrict. its effectiveness by limiting ap- 
propriations, 

Last week, Harry S. Truman dared to 
walk where his predecessor had never 
trod: On Monday, Feb. 2, he dispatched 
a 3.500-word message to Congress asking 
for enactment of an omnibus. civil-rights 
program, including a Federal anti-lynch 
law and an anti-poll-tax statute. The ex- 
plosion that it immediately touched off 
echoed from the Capitol cloakrooms in 
Washington to the magnolia gardens of 
South Carolina and the cypress swamps 
of Louisiana. 

Southern Democrats accused President 
Truman of “stabbing the South in the 
hack.” of practicing “outright political 
demagoguery,” of trying to “out-Wallace 
Wallace.” and of “kissing the feet of 
the minorities.” To Speaker Walter Sillers 
of the Mississippi House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President’s ideas were 
“damnable, Communistic, unconstitutional, 
anti-American, anti-Southern.” 

The men from Dixie temporarily forgot 
all about the Marshall plan and tax reduc- 
tion to fire away at their party’s leader. 
Sample volleys: 
> Rep. Eugene Cox of Georgia: “Harlem 
still is wielding more influence with the 
Administration than the entire white 
South.” 
> Rep. Sam Hobbs of Alabama: The Pres- 
ilent’s proposals “grow out of overween- 
ing desire to keep the South a conquered 
povinee.” 
> Sen. James O. Eastland of Mississippi: 
“The recommendations would destroy the 
last vestige of the South’s social institu- 
tions and mongrelize her people.” - 

P Sen. Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana: “iW 
legislation of this character is passed, the 
South will bolt the Democratic party.” 

Secession Talk: Nowhere in_ the 
President’s message did he admit its po- 
litical inspiration. But in calling for Fed- 
eral guarantees of racial equality in em- 
ployment, travel facilities, voting, and 
ati-lynehing protection, the President’s 
ain obviously was to keep the Northern 
Negroes from returning to their tradition- 
al, pre-Roosevelt Republicanism or heed- 
ing the appeals of Henry A. Wallace. 

The Truman strategy represented a 
calculated risk. His political advisers, both 
Northern and Southern, ‘privately as- 
sured him that he thereby could retain 
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the Northern Negro vote while still not 
losing the Democratic Solid South. 

Once the Southern ‘Democrats began 
talking political secession, Congressional 
Republicans did all they could to en- 
courage it. To déepen the Democratic split 
as well as to attract the Negro vote to the 
GOP, the Republican leadership planned 
to push the anti-lynching bill through to 
passage, breaking the inevitable filibuster 
by Southern senators in the process. 

Placing its Democratic members square- 
ly on the spot, the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee last Thursday approved the fair- 
employment bill authored by Sen. Irving 
M. Ives, New York Republican, which 
would set up an NLRB-like commission 
to prevent job discrimination by employ- 
ers and unions. The committee’s 7-5 vote 
showed two Northern Democrats, Elbert 
D. Thomas of Utah and James E. Murray 
of Montana, voting Aye, and two South- 
erners, Ellender and Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama, voting No. Absent: Claude Pepper, 
the Florida left-winger. 

Jeering the Democrats on, GOP Na- 
tional Chairman Carroll Reece declared: 
“With the Moscow wing of the Demo- 
cratic party already departed to the left 
and with the racially intolerant wing now 
threatening to go off in another direction, 
it looks like the Pendergast splinter will 
be all alone by next November.” 

Peace Talk: But whether the South- 
erners’ threats would go any farther than 
similar talk every Presidential year since 
1932 was yet to be seen. The favorite sug- 
gestion called for the eleven Confederate 





states to convoke an all-Southern Demo- 
cratic convention, nominate their own 
Presidential candidate, and cast their 127 
electoral votes for him, thereby almost 
certainly defeating Mr. Truman and _ pos- 
sibly throwing the election into the House 
of Representatives. Less favored was the 
suggestion that Southern Democratic. 
members of the electoral college violate 
long-standing custom, if not law, and re- 
fuse to cast their electoral votes for the 
Democratic candidate. 

Actually, any such strategy which might 
ensure a Republican victory was still only 
a remote chance. In the Upper South, Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd’s Virginia organization, 
Boss Ed Crump’s Tennessee machine, and 
Gov. R. Gregg Cherry of North Carolina 
shied away from such talk. Gov. Millard 
Caldwell of Florida came out openly for 
Mr. Truman’s reelection. In Texas, where 
the 1944 revolt against F.D.R. resulted in 
an anti-Roosevelt “regular Democratic” 
ticket, Democratic State Chairman Rob- 
ert Calvert scoffed at such strategy this 
time, although ex-chairman E. B. Germany 
again made such a threat. 

What a state-by-state survey showed 
was that the anti-Truman talk was loudest 
in six states of the Deep South—South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas—which are per- 
ennially the most Democratic and did not 
follow the others in bolting Alfred FE. 
Smith for Herbert Hoover in 1928. The 
Mississippi governor, Fielding L. Wright, 
even called a statewide mass meeting in 
Jackson, ironically on Lincoln’s Birthday, 
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Swainsboro, Ga.: H.S.T.’s message sent Klansmen parading 
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to “mobilize for an all-out fight.” Gov. 
Ben T. Laney of Arkansas announced that 
his state’s Democrats would withhold from 
the Democratic National Committee the 
$10,000 they expect to raise from their 
Jefferson-Jackson dinner. 

The Conference of Southern Governors, 
meeting over the week end at Wakulla 
Springs, Fla., threatened full-fledged party 
revolt unless the Democratic Administra- 
tion stopped attacking “white supremacy.” 
It set a 40-day deadline for a new meeting 
to review developments. Meantime a spe- 
cial committee would conduct a study of 
the President’s program. 

Fiery Cress: Typical of the Deep 
South was Georgia, where the Ku Klux 
Klan burned a fiery cross in Swainsboro 
the day after Mr. Truman’s message to 
Congress. (Newsweek's Atlanta corre- 
spondent wired: “Although Gov. M. E. 
Thompson has repudiated any movement 
which ‘would cut the feet from under the 
Democratic party and its’ leaders and 
thereby deprive the South of its greatest 
bulwark of strength, local leaders are 
fuming. The party rank and file is up in 
arms. The Klan is making hay while the 
Truman sun sinks low in the South. 
Many Negro leaders are alarmed. They 
are fearful Mr. Truman has started 
something that will in the end react 
against them. Georgia congressmen re- 
sent the kick in their political pants 
after decades of yeoman duty as party 
stalwarts. They think fidelity is be- 
ing repaid with treachery. But there’s 
nothing as yet to indicate that electoral 
votes will be withheld from the party 
nominee.” 

The New Orleans Item editorially took 
the same view: “If the South’s political 
temper is hotter in this election year than 
it has been on previous occasions, it is still 
a long way from the boiling point needed 
to spill over into another party. Since the 
President has never pushed the program 
very vigorously in Congress, there is 
eround for suspicion that it is designed 
mainly for favorable consumption among 
the voters of the North.” 

Where the Truman message might have 
the greatest political effect was not in 
the Solid South but in the five border 
states—Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Oklahoma. If the 
Truman program caused only a_ small 
minority of Southern-minded whites in 
these states to bolt the Democratic ticket, 
it could conceivably swing them into the 
Republican column. 


MILWAUKEE: 


Chorus Girl to Candidate 


Practically speaking, Florenz Ziegfeld, 
an enterprising theatrical producer from 
Chicago, did more to make the American 
woman independent of the male than any 
suffragette. He selected her shapeliest rep- 
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Ruth Froemming: In 1919 a Follies girl; in 1948 a mayor? 


resentatives, dressed them in silks, span- 
gles, and beads to the extent required by 
law, and put them on a broad stage, to 
which men came to gape and revere. Sur- 
rounded by stars like Will Rogers, W. C. 
Fields, Eddie Cantor, and Marilyn Miller, 
a Ziegfeld girl received the homage paid 
elsewhere to royalty, in addition to a 
salary as high as $175 a week, merely 
for risking pneumonia by walking across 
a stage. 

A long line of glamour girls grew out of 
Ziegfeld choruses. Marion Davies, Dor- 
othy Mackaill, Billie Dove, Ruby Keeler, 
and Lilyan Tashman went on to Holly- 
wood; Gladys Glad became a beauty col- 
umnist; a surprising number married mil- 
lionaires. And even the majority who 
lapsed into middle-class obscurity always 
wore an aura of fame in their home towns. 

“Most Beautiful’’: Ruth Foster, a 
tall blonde who came to New York from 
Milwaukee during the first world war, was 
typical. She had come East to join the 
Red Cross, but her mother dissuaded her. 
She tried for a role in a Broadway show 
and, out of 300 applicants, was one of 30 
girls selected for the Ziegfeld Follies of 
1919. “Mr. Ziegfeld,” she recalled, “always 
told me never to be ashamed of a fine 
body. It was the proper place for a fine 
mind.” 

When the Follies closed, she returned 
to Milwaukee and, in a 1920. Elks Club 
beauty contest, won the title of “most 
beautiful girl in Wisconsin.” A year later 
she married Paul G. Froemming, a child- 
hood friend, who became manager of the 
Veterans Administration hospital in a Mil- 
waukee suburb. She bore four children and 
kept a houseful of pets. 

Last week, Ruth Foster Froemming, at 
50. still tall, blond, and vivacious, was 
again on stagé. She became Milwaukee’s 
first woman candidate in a race already 


jammed with sixteen men.* All sought the 
post held since 1942 by Mayor John L. 
Bohn, 80, an ex-saloonkeeper. 

“I think women ought to be interested 
in civic affairs and run for office,” declared 
Mrs. Froemming. “They shouldn’t neglect 
their families, of course, but they must 
pile up knowledge, for knowledge is power, 
and it keeps women young to have inter- 
ests and a future.” Her platform includes 
veterans’ housing, privacy for every family, 
children’s playgrounds, and “space in the 
good earth for a parsley bed.” Her slogan 
is just as winsome: “Every church your 
temple, the world vour country, every man 
your brother.” 

Just as in the Follies, Ruth Foster’s po- 
litical debut will find <very man agree- 
able. But whether she would win many 
votes was doubtful. Even she recognized 
this prospect: “I’m not hell-bent on win- 
ning, but I hope to make it easier for 
women to run for office in the future.” 


CONGRESS: 


The Seaway Thriller 


The play was a hardy perennial, dating 
back two generations to the days before 
the first world war. Every few years since 
then it had been brought back to the 
boards. But it was never a success. 

Nevertheless, “The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way” last week was running once more 
against the backdrop of the United States 
Senate. Once again, each senator played 
the role he liked best, as champion of his 
state’s interests. As usual, the protagonists 
of Great Lakes harbors and_grain-belt 
states. led by Alexander Wiley of Wis- 
consin, argued for the seaway because ?t 





*After Ruth Froemming had broken the ice two 
other women, Mrs. Ann Tessendorf and Mrs. E}-ie 
Lauscher, filed for mayor bringing the total field 
to 19. 
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promised cheap transport for bulk com- 
modities. As usual, the spokesmen for 
Eastern and Southern seaports and rail- 
roads, led by Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. of 
Massachusetts, denounced the project be- 
cause it would by-pass existing facilities. 

The most potent pro-seaway argument: 
Since the high-grade Mesabi iron ore in 
Minnesota might be exhausted in ten to 
twenty years, the seaway is needed to 
permit ore imports from Labrador, Brazil, 
and Venezuela to Midwestern steel mills. 
The anti-seaway reply: Rather than spend 
720,000,000 now on a seaway which 
would be vulnerable in wartime and whose 
97-foot channel would prove too shallow 
for many ocean-going vessels, the steel in- 
dustry should tern to lower-grade domes- 
tic ores. 

By the week’s end, with most of the 
orators having had their say, the debate 
was suddenly terminated under a Senate 
agreement to vote on Feb. 27. Although 
both Wiley and Lodge predicted victory, 
Sen. Robert A. Taft’s last-minute deci- 
sion to oppose the seaway “at this time” 
appeared to foreshadow its failure once 
again. 


LABOR: 


Propaganda Troubles 


Ever since the days of Samuel Gompers, 
the American Federation of Labor had 
hewed pretty closely to its traditional line: 
to reward its friends, punish its enemies, 
and exert a “moral influence” on the life 
of the nation. When the CIO plumped mili- 
tantly for direct political action, the AFL 
tut-tutted and remained aloof. The record 
of the CIO’s Political Action Committee 
clinched the argument that labor politick- 
ing could be a kiss of death to labor’s 
friends. 

To the AFL’s top leadership, scurrying 
for cover last summer as the Taft-Hartley 
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Wheeler: For one day, a job 
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Act moved toward passage, moral influ- 
ence looked like a puny dike against the 
rising tide of public clamor for restraints 
on labor. Against this flood, a million AFL 
dollars’ worth of Canute-like exhortations, 
newspaper ads, and labor-slanted soap 
operas were of no avail. Reading from left 
to right the AFL’s bosses agreed to scrap 
the federation’s historic policy. 

The result of this decision, implemented 
at the stormy San Francisco convention 
last October, was the creation of a Labor’s 
League for Political Education. Last week, 
meeting in Miami’s unseasonable weath- 
er, the AFL’s executive council and the 
league’s administrative committee began 
the task of setting up their propaganda 
machine. With a potential kitty of $8,000,- 
000 (probable figure: $3,000,000) to come 
from 7,200,000 dues payers, the men who 
rule the AFL sat down to politics and 
personalities. 

On politics there could be no disagree- 
ment. The executive committe had two 
main objectives: to drive out of Congress 
those who had voted for the Taft-Hartley 
bill and to lend support to the Marshall 
plan. In quick order, it also blasted the 
“false liberalism” of Henry Wallace and 
his Communist backers. Selection of a $20.- 
000-a-year director proved not so simple. 

Wheeler’s Point: In a_ burst of 
eleventh-hour inspiration following two 
months of unsuccessful search, the execu- 
tive council hit on ex-Sen. Burton K. 
Wheeler. To William Green, AFL presi- 
dent, this seemed an excellent choice. 
Wheeler not only had the right connec- 
tions in the White House, he was also 
friendly with John L. Lewis, a good man 
to know in an election sear. The Montanan 
might have political enemies, but his abil- 
ity could not be questioned. “Intrigued” 
by the offer, Wheeler prepared to discuss 
details with the AFL in Miami. 

But before the deal was clinched, Wheel- 
er made a telling point: that it was un- 
fair to make the Taft-Hartley Act sole 
test of a congressman’s record. 

“There are liberals and even progressives 
who voted for the law and yet they have 
been friends of labor,” he told reporters. 
That tore it, as far as the executive coun- 
cil was concerned. With David Dubinsky, 
pugnacious little International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers leader, organizing an oppo- 
sition, “unanimous” backing for Wheeler 
cracked wide open. By the time Wheeler 
stepped off his plane at Miami, the AFL 
was looking for another director. The for- 
mer senator pleaded other commitments 
and the deal was off. 

Adjournment of the league’s 30-man ad- 
ministrative committee Thursday night, 
Feb. 5, found the group still headless. A 
special committee made up of Green, AFL 
secretary-treasurer George Meany, and 
three international presidents would pilot 
the league till March 9 while the search 
went on. As the AFL’s leadership packed 
its bags, pessimists pointed to intramural 
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squabbling which might cripple the entire 
venture. Bill Hutcheson’s Carpenters had 
made it clear they would not contribute to 
the league’s fund; Dan Tobin’s Teamsters 
indicated similar action. The AFL’s first 
steps on a new road were, like a young 
child’s, tottering. 


Key Man Pressman 


To students of Communist techniques, 
there had long been one crucial test which 
the CIO must pass if the powerful labor 
organization really meant to rid itself of 
quasi-Red control: Lee Pressman, the 
union’s slick, 41-year-old general counsel 
must go. From the days when Pressman, 
a Cornell honor student, was on the legal 
staff of the old Triple A under Secretary 
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Test: The CIO and Pressman part 


of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace right 
down to the present, he had been a con- 
sistent “party-liner,” extolled regularly by 
The Daily Worker and The New Masses, 
and a figure in the countless “front” or- 
ganizations which the Communists set 
up from time to time. 

As the CIO’s legal brain-truster, Press- 
man held a strategically important job. 
Sitting as the perennial secretary of the 
resolutions committee at national con- 
ventions, he molded union policy; through 
the legal branch he set up a vast pa- 
tronage machine; as a labor spokesman, 
he appeared at hundreds of forums and 
public meetings, even addressing the Eco- 
nomic Club in New York on one occa- 
sion when it was honoring Sen. Robert 
A. Taft. His influence in Washington was 
so extensive that it ranged from the old 
National Labor Relations Board to the 
State Department, whose labor attachés 
sometimes were chosen subject to his 
approval. 

Last week there were insistent rumors 
that at long last Pressman’s reign, dating 
since 1936, was about to end. On Friday, 
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Feb. 6, the confirmation was forthcoming. 
Pressman announced his resignation. His 
stated reason: “To take part in such activi- 
ties as the Wallace-for-President political 
campaign.” 


COMMUNISTS: 
The Seattle Coup 


In the early days of the New Deal, when 
the nation was a ferment of Technocracy, 
Inc., End Poverty in California, End Pov- 
erty in Washington, Ham ’n’ Eggs, Every 
Man a King, and Thirty Dollars Every 
Thursday, a youngster named Howard G. 
Costigan, with a movie idol’s profile and a 
soap-opera hero’s voice, came thundering 
out of Seattle to form a coalition of pro- 
test called the Washington Commonwealth 
Federation. 

It was a time of protest, and the organi- 
zation quickly became one of the most 
powerful political forces in the state. 
Around it rallied the discontented of 
every stripe and idealists of every com- 
plexion—CIO unions (particularly the 
lumber and maritime workers) , the metal- 
trades and building-service unions of the 
AFL, the Workers Alliance, the Old Age 
Pension Union, and Democratic officehold- 
ers and organization leaders who had 
broken with Gov. Clarence E. Martin’s 
machine because they considered it anti- 
New Deal. 

By 1936, only two years after it was 
formed, the Washington Commonwealth 
Federation had stampeded the state Demo- 
cratic convention into adopting a produc- 
tion-for-use platform, which urged “public 
ownership of natural resources, munitions 
plants, and public utilities [and] Federal 
ownership and _ operation of national 
banks.” The Democratic lieutenant gov- 
ernor, Victor A. Meyers, end the Demo- 
cratic superintendent of public instruction, 
Stanley F. Atwood, were members of the 
organization, as were 23 of the Democratic 
state representatives and a small bloc of 
Democratic state senators. 

That year, also, a federation man, John 
M. Coffee, was elected to Congress, and 
three of the other five congressmen-elect 
were federation-endorsed. Later another 
federation member, Hugh De Lacy, a for- 
mer teacher at the University of Wash- 
ington, went to Congress. ‘ 

The federation was frankly radical. It 
was proudly radical. But if anyone even 
intimated that it might be a Communist 
front, he was violently assailed as a Red- 
baiter, a reactionary, and possibly a 
Fascist. When critics noted that federa- 
tion policies doggedly followed the Com- 
munist party line, the organization an- 
swered with a show of indignation that it 
was strictly New Deal. 

Wire-Pullers: Last week in Seattle, 
witnesses before a legislative investigating 
committee told a sordid and _ terrifying 
story of how a handful of Communists, 
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skilled in manipulating human misery, had 
almost seized control of the state. They 
had run the Washington Commonwealth 
Federation from behind the scenes and 
captured the Old Age Pension Union. They 
had dominated the Workers Alliance, WPA 
workers’ organizations, several local unions, 
and union newspapers. They had sat in 
the state legislature. 

One of the witnesses: Howard G. Costi- 
gan, who admitted having been one of 
the plotters and a Communist party mem- 
ber until he quit in disgust after the 
Hitler-Stalin pact. 

The Washington Commonwealth Feder- 
ation had long since disintegrated, but 
many of the organizations which had 
formed it were still thriving, including 
the Old Age Pension Union. Its weekly 
newspaper, The New World, had been 
taken over by a group of 400 leftists, but 
its editor still was one Terry Pettus. Hugh 
De Lacy was executive director of the 
Washington State Chapter of the Progres- 
sive Citizens of America and was leading 
the Wallace-for-President drive. Witness 
after witness charged that both were 
Communists. As the witnesses described 








Costigans: Isabel and husband... 
their activities and those of other Wash- 
ington Communists, the full extent of the 
Communist conspiracy that nearly suc- 
ceeded became clear. 

The Communist strategy: (1) to get 
mass support by promising the aged and 
the discontented almost anything; (2) to 
get party workers by persuasion, bribes, 
or threats, whichever was necessary, and 
(3) to get funds, either by forcing people 
for whom the party had got jobs to make 
kickbacks, or else by diverting money 
collected for ostensibly New Deal purposes 
into the Communist party. 
> Costigan: “In 1937, Communist party 
members persuaded me they represented a 
truly progressive and legitimate element in 
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America and backed up their statements 
by hewing strictly to the policies of the 
Roosevelt administration. Under the guise 
of progressives, they came into the Wash. 
ington Commonwealth Federation . . . Jy 
true Communist style, they took over con. 
trol ... By the time the Hitler-Stalin pact 
was made, the Communists had gg 
thoroughly infiltrated the executive com- 
mittee, they were in complete control . . , 
the exact situation occurred in the Pension 
Union.” 

P Isaset Costican, his wife, confirmed 
what Costigan had said. She, too, had heen 
a party member. She declared that William 
J. Pennock, 32-year-old president of the 
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... Howard both joined party 





Pension Union, De Lacy, and Pettus all 
were Communists, and that Pettus had 
warned her against testifying. “There is 
no morality in the Communist party,” 
Mrs. Costigan asserted. “It will stoop to 
any level . . . No one talks more democ- 
racy and practices more dictatorship.” 

> H.C. (Army) ARMSTRONG, member of 
the state legislature for twelve years: “I 
was chairman of the WPA Project Workers 
Union in 1936, and was given the alterna- 
tive of joining the Communist party or 
being deposed.” He joined. Armstrong de- 
clared that during the 1939 legislative ses- 
sion, he and seven other senators and rep- 
resentatives—all Communists, although 
they called themselves Democrats—used to 
meet secretly with high Communist-party 
officials, including Earl Browder, to decide 
how the party line best could be fostered. 
> Evtswortu C. Wiis, who admitted be- 
ing a party member while he served in 
the legislature in 1939 as a Democrat: 
“The Communist plan was to take conirol 
of the Pension Union and keep it. We were 
told to promise them anything.” 

> Wartrer W. Cuurcuiwy Sr.: “Hugh De 
Lacy offered to get me a job in the County: 
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City Building in 1938 if I’d join the Com- 
munist party. I told him I was not for 
sale.” 

> Mrs. Katuartne Foce, Democratic 
leader and ex-legislator: “I wanted to quit 
the Communist party long before I did, 
but I was told I could not quit, and at a 
picnic at Shadow Lake, Hugh De Lacy 
wiggled his finger at my nose and said: 
‘Katharine Fogg, we made you and we'll 
break you’,” She named State Sen. Er- 
nest Olson and former Sen. Thomas Rabbit 
as being Communists. Rabbit now is vice 
president of the Pension Union. 

> Mrs. SARAH Evprince, former vice chair- 
man of the Kings County Democratic 
central committee: “I joined the Commu- 
nist party in 1937 after becoming inter- 
ested in the League Against War and 
Fascism, which I didn’t at first realize was 
Communist-sponsored.” Mrs. Eldridge de- 
clared that she got into trouble with the 
Communist party by appointing non- 
Communists to Democratic party posts. 
She named Jesse Epstein, former head of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority in 
Seattle, as being a party member. 

Although he was not within the scope 
of the committee, the name of Harry 
Bridges kept popping up throughout the 
testimony. The president of the West 
Coast CIO Longshoremen’s Union, who 
was cleared of being a Communist and 
saved from deportation in 1939 by James 
M. Landis, as special Labor Department 
examiner, actually was a power in the Com- 
munist party, witnesses testified. 

Among them was Bridges’s divorced 
wife Agnes, who declared that he joined 
the party under the name of Harry Dor- 
gan, kept his party card hidden under the 
linoleum of their San Francisco home, and 
threatened once to have her killed if she 
ever exposed him. 


NEW JERSEY: 


The GOP Squabble 


Life for Sen. Albert W. Hawkes of 
New Jersey, an archconservative Repub- 
lican, went up and down last week like 
a gavel: 
> Red-faced Jersey GOP leaders, who had 
chosen State Senate Majority Leader 
David Van Alstyne Jr. to oppose Hawkes’s 
renomination, withdrew Van Alstyne on 
Feb. 4 because of the political dynamite 
touched off by a Canadian court’s rejec- 
tion of a corporate reorganization plan 
proposed by his investment-banking firm. 
PIn suggesting that the GOP organiza- 
tion make peace, Hawkes undiplomati- 
cally declared: “Hatred must be erased 
from our hearts. I have never hated any 
one in my life longer than overnight. There 
is one exception—and he lies buried in 
Hyde Park.” Overnight, the anti-Hawkes 
faction seized on these words as_ proof 
that he was not qualified for office, and re- 
doubled their search for another opponent. 
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Vandenberg and Martin 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


N backstage talk in Washington about 

the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion, two men are being discussed as 
extensively as any of the avowed and 
active candidates: Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. and Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg. 

Serious talk about nominating Martin 
began last fall, especially 
among Republicans who 
favor Senator Taft but 
doubt that he can be elected. 
Martin is a receptive candi- 
date. He is one of the most 
popular men in Congress and 
has been very successful in 
avoiding politically damaging 
controversies. His record on 
foreign policy, while mixed, 
does not alarm the isola- 
tionist wing of the Republican party. 

The revival of interest in Vanden- 
berg began when General Eisenhower 
scratched himself from the Presidential 
sweepstakes. Eisenhower’s withdrawal 
probably has benefited, temporarily, all 
the Republican Presidential candidates, 
with the possible exception of Taft. 
But the popular-opinion polls still give 
President Truman a considerable edge 
over all the active Republican candi- 
dates except Governor Dewey. (When 
the samplings are broken down, state 
by state, Dewey might be shown to 
have an advantage in electoral votes.) 
By June, President Truman’s rating 
may have dropped. But if it hasn’t, 
many delegates at the Republican con- 
vention will be looking for a candidate 
who offers a better prospect of victory 
than any who are now active. Some 
astute politicians in both parties and 
several experienced journalistic observ- 
ers suspect that the result will be the 
drafting of Vandenberg. 


HOSE who make this conjecture gen- 
"ham acknowledge that Vandenberg 
could not duplicate Eisenhower’s aston- 
ishing scores in the popular-opinion 
polls. But they believe that Vanden- 
berg has achieved, to a degree remark- 
able for an old political hand, the aura 
of a statesman who stands above petty 
and transient partisan considerations. 
They argue that he would attract the 
votes of Republicans and independents 
who attach great importance to a strong 
foreign policy, and that he would 
benefit further from not having been 





a central figure in the principal domestic 
controversies of the postwar period. 

In his recent New England tour, 
former Gov. Harold E. Stassen went 
out of his way to laud Vandenberg. 
His motive in doing so remains his own 
secret. But there is no doubt that in his 
Ohio primary contest with Taft he 
intends to draw the foreign- 
policy issue sharply. In 
journalistic circles, one hears 
talk of the possibility of a 
Vandenberg-Stassen _ ticket. 
It would lack geographical 
balance. But both men are 
well known nationally. And, 
it is suggested, Vandenberg 
should have a young man 
as his running mate. 

Inquiries received recently 
by this correspondent indicate, however, 
that some people think Vandenberg is 
older than he is. He is 47 days older 
than Truman and 74% months older 
than Martin. All three become 64 this 
year and would be 68 at the end of the 
next Presidential term. MacArthur is 
68. Dewey will be 46 this vear, Stassen 
41, Warren 57, and Taft 59. Vanden- 
berg’s announcement that he would 
retire at the end of his present term as 
senator may have given the impression 
that he regards himself as aged. His 
present term, however, has nearly four 
years yet to run. To his acquaintances 
he appears to be in excellent health, 
and this was the verdict of the doctors 
to whom he went for a complete 
checkup last fall. 


7ANDENBERG is not abetting the 
V revived talk of nominating him. He 
stands on his declaration that he does 
not want to be President and that he 
does not want even the courtesy of a 
first ballot vote from the Michigan 
delegation. Some of the Republicans 
who favor his nomination are soft- 
pedaling talk about it now while the 
Marshall plan is before the Senate and 
the House, for fear that they might 
provoke him into saying that he would 
not accept under any circumstances. 

But the talk goes on, nevertheless, 
and in a serious vein. It seems likely 
to continue unless or until the public- 
opinion samplers find enough of a shift 
to make the election of one of the 
active candidates for the nomination a 
better-than-even prospect. 
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Cripps’s Watch on the Pound 


“We must get it quite firmly in our 
minds that if we pursue the will-o’-the-wisp 
of increasing personal incomes when we 
haven’t got and can’t get the goods to 
match the income, we are courting disaster 
in a very real way.” 

These were austere words from an 
austere man—Sir Stafford Cripps, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and_ Britain’s 
economic dictator. They were not designed 
to make his audience of Scottish workers 
in Edinburgh any the less dour. Sir Staf- 
ferd’s speech on Feb. 7 was part of a cam- 
pu2n to persuade British labor to swallow 
a hitter pill from a labor government. 

On Feb. 4, Prime Minister Attlee had 
announced in the House of Commons 
that the government was, in effect, freez- 
ing all wages and incomes except in un- 
usual cases. Down went the hopes of mil- 
lions, many of them employed by the 
government or in nationalized industries, 
who had asked for more pounds, shillings, 
and pence in their Friday pay packets this 
year. The Trades Union Congress _re- 
quested Attlee to confer with it on the 
proposals and a Commons debate was 
scheduled for this week. But few doubted 
the government’s power or determination 
to enforce the restrictions. 

The wage freeze constituted a belated 
acknowledgment of the link between Brit- 
ain’s inflated domestic position and its de- 
flated international position. Attlee stated 
the problem in a nationwide broadcast: 
“Tt is only as a great exporting nation that 
Britain can survive.” As Cripps developed 
the thought at Edinburgh: “Unless we 
can keep prices down we shall soon find 
that we cannot sell the volume of goods 
that we must sell if we are to buy our 
food and raw materials . .. All that now 
stands between us and disaster is the gold 
reserves of the sterling area.” 

Cripps has the job of husbanding the re- 
maining approximately $2,000,000,000 of 
these reserves. He probably enjoys his job 
as defender of the pound against the free 
market in currency that opened in Paris 
last week when the first quotations were 
chalked up in the Bourse. Now he also fills 
the less congenial role of defender of the 
pound against the inflationary pressures en- 
gendered in Britain by application of the 
Labor doctrine of more pay for less work. 


Austerity’s Child 


In British history, the hour usually 
brings forth the man. Britain’s finest hour 
produced Winston Churchill. Britain’s 
most austere hour has produced Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps. As Chancellor, Cripps occupies 
what is perhaps the key official position 
after the Prime Minister. As economic dic- 
tator, he wields a more decisive influence 
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Cripps defends sterling against the 
free currency market in Paris 


than Attlee. Here is a portrait of this gaunt 
man of Britain’s gaunt hour as cabled by 
Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of NEwSwEEK’S 
London bureau: 


Britons who know Cripps well agree that 
the only certain thing about him is that he 
is completely certain of himself; some say 
that he identifies his own views with the 
moral law of the universe. In almost every 
other way he is a man of contradictions. 

He is vain, but modest and unselfish. He 
is the original apostle of austerity, yet he 
has extraordinary personal warmth and 
radiance. He is thoughtless, sometimes even 
ruthless, yet he is considerate and kind. 

As an American correspondent, in the 
past year I’ve seen him far oftener than 
any other Cabinet Minister. That’s not so 
much because his mounting tasks have 
gradually put all Britain’s economic and 
financial functions under his control, but 
because he has made press relations his 
own business and has elevated them to a 
high intellectual plane. 

In the last couple of months, these press 
conferences have frequently come three 
times or oftener in a fortnight. They have 
dealt with everything from the shortage of 
dollars to the shortage of potatoes. Sir 
Stafford is always placid and gracious. He 
always has all the answers. Moreover, he 
is surprisingly frank. I have never seen 
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him ruffled, nor have I ever heard hin 
make a rude reply to the stupidest ues. 
tion. There he stands, erect, with carefully 
combed gray hair, impeccably turned out. 
gesturing with a pipe that is always going 
cold, unfailingly patient, constantly exud. 
ing a somewhat Olympian charm. 

Early to Bise: Cripps is a man of 
truly religious faith who always knows he 
is absolutely right. He is no economist. and 
he subscribes to no economic theory (ey. 
cept that as a lifelong socialist, he is a 
staunch enemy of “capitalistic greed”). 
Yet his lawyer’s mind quickly grasps the 
most complicated economic situation. 

At the Treasury, subordinates sigh rue. 
fully as they consider the change in their 
lives when Cripps succeeded the aff ible 
Hugh Dalton as Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer last Nov. 13. Dalton came to work 
late, went out late to lunch, and frequently 
was late for appointments. He worked well 
into the night, often wanting to talk some- 
thing over after 10. 

Cripps usually rises between 4 and 
5 a.m. He turns out several hours’ work 
in his study at 11 Downing Street. (Until 
he became Chancellor, he and Lady Cripps 
lived in a three-room flat in Whitehall 
Court, a big apartment house in West- 
minster). Then he takes a cold _ bath. 
Sometimes, after a meatless breakfast, he 
and Lady Cripps have a brief walk in 
Saint James’s Park or down the Thames 
Embankment. 

He is at the office between 9 and 10, 
and is quickly immersed with experts in 
what some of them irreverently call “sun- 
rise prayer meeting.” Cripps uses the Chan- 
cellor’s office in the New Treasury Build- 
ing on Great George Street for both finan- 
cial and economic affairs. This big room on 
the third floor looks out over Parliament 
Square and Saint Margaret’s Church. Its 
oddest feature is the red-plush and gilt 
throne on a dais, a relic of the days when 
the king presided over the Court of the 
Exchequer. The throne has a gold cord 
from arm to arm to prevent the mis- 
chievous or unwary from trespassing. The 
last king to sit there was George IV. 

An electric heater flanks Sir Stafford as 
he sits at his desk in a corner: opposite the 
throne. He operates the switch with his 
foot, turning it off when the temperature 
reaches what he considers a fuel-wasting 
level. Fuel saving is a fetish in the Treas- 
ury as in the other Whitehall buildings. 
There’s no hot water and the corridors are 
dark to the danger point. 

Early to Bed: Five secretaries work 
ut a feverish pace outside Sir Stafford’s 
office. The Chancellor’s day proceeds at a 
relentless pace—callers, conferences, trips 
to the House of Commons, and Cabinet 
meetings. But Sir Stafford remains com- 
pletely calm. He does not even hurry visi- 
tors. One American correspondent with a 
dogged turn of mind recently stayed an 
hour and three quarters. 

Sometimes Lady Cripps joins Sir Staf- 
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Glass meets rubber—and hose 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODFSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tuar’s not cotton on the left. It’s a 
cluster of glass fibers. At the right is a 
piece of crude rubber. Goodyear has 
made the first successful union of these 
two materials and the result is a new, 
tough hose that can handle that mean- 
est of customers — live steam. 

Terrific heat and pressure shorten 
the life of the strongest cotton fabric 
hose. Asbestos cord and wire-braid 
hose are tough enough but they are too 
heavy, lack needed flexibility. The new 
Goodyear H. D. glass cord hose han- 
dles steam under 200-pound pressure 
at 388° F.! And it stands up under 
chafing and constant use. 


This hose is used to help fight oil 
refinery fires, for blowing out steel 
mill boilers and boiler tubes and for 
scores of other heavy-duty jobs. It is 
only one of the nearly 1000 different 
types and sizes of hose made by Good- 
year — every kind of hose for every 
kind of service. 

Goodyear’s commanding position as 
a manufacturer of hose emphasizes 
again the vast volume and variety of 
Goodyear’s world-wide operations... 
men and women in laboratory, factory 
and office, translating widely diversi- 
fied skills and knowledge into greater 
service to the public. 


gets tough! 


For 50 years aleader in rubber, Goodyear 
also has broad experience with metals, 
fabrics, plastics, chemicals . . . making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 

better tomorrow than 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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If family happiness is family wealth, this 


family seems to have it. 


And they all agree that the vichest item in their 
fortune is the wonderful country they live in. 


They travel it, explore it, enjoy it, record their 


adventures year after year. 


The speedometer on their Dodge Sedan reads 


more than 100,000 miles. 
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WEALTHY FAMILY 
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Incidentally, their record book, for all that mileage, 
shows a total mechanical expense of $24.60. 
That, says Mr. Bunce, is Dodge Dependability 


down to date. The family agrees and will tell you 
all about it if you ask them. 





SMOOTHEST CAR “AFLOAT” 
Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive 
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ford for lunch, at a vegetarian restaurant 
in Panton Street off Haymarket. At a small 
table in the manager’s office they eat the 
usual 78-cent lunch. Typical menu: carrot 
soup. mushroom soufflé or nut cutlet, en- 
dive salad, and grapefruit. Sir Stafford is 
both a vegetarian and teetotaler. His diet 
was forced upon him years ago by severe 
stomach trouble. He used to go to Switzer- 
land for a treatment which stressed com- 
plete body discipline. He has never flagged 
in it. 

A colleague tells a story which illustrates 
both Cripps’s abstinence and his considera- 
tion for others. Cripps asked this colleague 
to come to his flat at night for a rather 
lenzthy discussion of an important prob- 
len:. Then he said: “You know we don’t 
have any drink. Why don’t you bring 
something with you?” 

The caller said laughingly that he 
thought he could get through one evening 
without a drink, and showed up empty- 
handed. 

“But,” said Cripps, “didn’t you bring 
anything for yourself?” 

He turned to his wife and said: “Isobel, 
isn't there a bottle of muscatel somewhere 
that was sent us several months ago?” 

The bottle was finally produced and 
awkwardly opened. Cripps looked around 
for a glass for the visitor. “I’m afraid we 
don’t have a proper glass,” he apologized. 
“Would you mind drinking it out of an 
egg cup?” 

Cripps leaves the Treasury office at 
7 p.m., often with a bundle of documents. 
He usually avoids evening engagements, 
although he’s fond of ballet. Ten-thirty 
is his bedtime. 

Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise: He 
often consults Lady Cripps on his speeches 
and other papers. But she is self-effacing 
when others are present on business. When 


they can, the Crippses get away to their 


small country house in Gloucestershire 
where he spends his time advising the 
villagers, preaching the church sermon, or 
playing with his grandchildren. At 57, 
he seems to be in splendid health. Only 
occasionally do a few weary lines appear 
in his face, as after his recent, unsuccess- 
ful anti-devaluation mission to Paris. He 
is so invariably well dressed that wags say 
he must use Lady Cripps’s ration coupons. 

As a lawyer, he gave away most of his 
$140,000-160,000 yearly earnings. Lady 
Cripps is the daughter of the wealthy Enos 
Fruit Salts family. Politically, Cripps is 
an enigma. He has no organized following, 
and his economic leadership has been al- 
most entirely devoid of party exhortation. 
Yet millions of Britons respect his courage, 
his strengthe of character, and his spiritual 
qualities of leadership. I once asked a close 
associate if Sir Stafford would ever take 
the Premiership—a job which his present 
position largely overshadows. He said: “He 
would if it seemed right to him. It prob- 
ably would seem right. I’m afraid Sir 
Stafford has a liking for power.” 
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The Last Aristocrat 


On Feb. 4 at his ancestral home in 
Lancashire, a legendary Englishman passed 
into legend. He was Edward George Vil- 
liers Stanley, seventeenth Earl of Derby, 
who died at 82. His height of more than 
6 feet, his weight of some 300 pounds, 
his broad face creased in a satisfied smile, 
his varied public roles, his 69,000 acres, 
extensive racing stables, epicurean tastes, 
and conservative obstinacy made “Eddy” 
Derby, physically and mentally, a living 








Rs 
Keystone 


Lord Derby in his prime: In Wash- 
ington in 1930 with the British Am- 
bassador, Sir Ronald Lindsay (rigit) 


Sas 


memorial to the grand, gay times of Ed- 
ward VII. 

The last of the jack-of-all-trades aristo- 
crats, Lord Derby had served as subaltern 
in the Guards and as Postmaster General. 
He was a Royal Commissioner on Rail- 
ways and Ambassador to France, Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool and Secretary of State 
for War, aide to the Governor General of 
newspapers. He sat—at times regularly—in 
both Houses of Parliament. 

His name was attached to a variety of 
institutions, some of which he repudiated. 
Though he frequently wore a “derby” hat 
he insisted the name was wrong and always 
referred to it as a “billycock” after William 
Cocke, the original designer. He fathered 
the “Derby Scheme” of enlistment during 
the first world war and its failure, when 
voluntary enlistment proved inadequate, 
represented to him the collapse of chivalry. 





The Derby, England’s premier turf classic, 
was named after an ancestor—who also 
won it once. With a stable which won 
some 1,000 races and nearly $3,500,000 in 
stakes, Derby took his own race three 
times. What was the net, if any, from his 
sporting hobby was something he would 
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never discuss, but that was his ieast worry. 
He proved that by renting the royal stables 
after the death of King George V at a 
figure reported at $400,000. 

He was a poor talker with an unim- 
pressive voice: even his jovial after-dinner 
speeches lagged. But in one of these—to 
the officers of his old regiment—a_ few 
years ago, Derby gave what he professed 
was his guiding principle. “In reverse of 
Nelson,” he explained, “I always pray that 
every day each man will do my duty.” 


Sign of Spring 


Under the heading “Cuckoo Falsetto” 
The London Times last week told the fol- 
lowing tale of deception in the woods: “At 
the end of January residents in the North- 
stead area of Scarborough were claiming 
to have heard the first cuckoo. But yvester- 
day Mr. Hezekiah Johnson, a corporation 
road cleaner, said: ‘I wait until a crowd 
gathers at the Northstead bus stop and 
then I go into the park nearby and do the 
cuckoo. They all take it in.” He added: 
‘I used to do the nightingale when I had 


999 


my teeth in’. 


Whisky Rebellion 


One day last week. magistrates in Salis- 
bury conducted a hearing on an application 
for a liquor store. The application was 
supported by Maj. Gen. R. H. Laurie, for- 
mer commander of the Salisbury Plain 
district. The general told the magistrates 
why he had bothered to give his support: 

“T took a long shot with one dealer and 
asked him to register me for a bottle of 
whisky in 1952, but he declined. The 
question is one of deliverv—of being able 
to have a drink in one’s own house. I have 
no objection to people going into public 
houses. I have been in many in my time 
and hope to go into many more.” 


The New Snoek 


Britons had a good laugh when snoek 
first swam into the picture last fall (News- 
WEEK, Oct. 20, 1947) without anyone quite 
knowing what it was. The more inquisi- 
tive housewives tried a tin or two of this 
previously unknown South Afriean fish— 
lured by its reasonable price and no-point 
value—but few fewnd that it resenpbled 
salmon, as optimistically predicted, or that 
it had personality of its own. Shopkeepers 
got rid of snoek as fast as possible, and 
the episode was ticked off as another, best- 
forgotten whim of Food Minister John 
Strachey. 

This week wholesalers, retailers, and 
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NOW YOU CAN TELEPHONE 
TO MOST OF THE WORLD 





Nearly every nation around the globe is within reach 


of your home or office telephone. 


The rate for a three-minute call from anywhere in the 
United States to most countries is $12* or less. At night 
and on Sunday, rates are even lower to many countries. 


Charges cover only the time of actual two-way con- 
versation with the specific person you want to reach. Calls 
are easy to place. Simply say to your Long Distance operator, 


“| want to make an overseas call.” 


SOME TYPICAL OVERSEAS TELEPHONE RATES 


(3-minute week-day conversation from New York) 


$12* $9* 


ARGENTINA CHINA BARBADOS 

AUSTRALIA CZECHOSLOVAKIA COLOMBIA 

BELGIUM EGYPT COSTA RICA 

BRAZIL FINLAND CURACAO (and ARUBA) 

CHILE ICELAND DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
URUGUAY TRINIDAD 


*Plus 25% Federal Tax 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Oe 


GUATEMALA 
HAWAII . 
NICARAGUA 
PANAMA 
SALVADOR 
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shoppers got a shock when they learned 
that more snoek is to be distributed with- 
in a few weeks. Wholesalers said flatly: 
“We won't do it again . . . Abominable 
stuff . . . tasteless and unpalatable.” 

But the ever-optimistic Food Ministry 
went right on planning distribution with 
cheery words of encouragement: “It’s just 
possible that our snoek will be a little 
different to the snoek they have tasted. 
It will be nicer.” 


SOUTH AFRICA: 
Promised Land? 


Britons with pounds to burn but no- 
where to go are flocking this winter to 
South Africa—for a vacation, but also for 
a keen-eyed look around. Emigrants from 
Britain and recently retired army officers 
and civil servants who have cleared out 
of India already crowd Durban and Cape 
Town hotels. 

Now wealthy Britons—similar to those 
who have been buying up land in “safe, 
non-socialist” Treland—are looking into 
South African property and investment 
with a view to escaping from austerity, 
high income taxes, and the policies of a 
Labor government which many of them 
find distasteful. Currently, South Africa 
is entertaining Princess Alice and her hus- 
band, the Earl of Athlone, 1 duke and 2 
duchesses, 1 marquess and his marchioness, 
2 viscoints, 1 countess, 11 British barons 
plus 2 foreign barons, 4 British baronesses 
plus 2 foreign baronesses, 14 wives of 
peers, 7 baronets, and 14 knights. 


EIRE: 
Dev and the Clann 


- It was 8 p.m. on Feb. 3, the eve of gen- 
eral elections in Eire. Tens of thousands of 
Dubliners poured gaily through the rainy 
streets to hear the final open-air campaign 
speeches. Oil-soaked turf torches smoked 
and stank in the gusty wind and pipers 
skirled bravely. The crowds were amiable, 
almost impartial, and not a shillelagh was 


- swung. “They’re all for export now,” one 


Irishman remarked sadly. 

On College Green the crowd flowed 
toward the lighted speakers’ stand of the 
new Clann na Poblachta (Republican 
party). There Sean MacBride, 43-year-old 
former Irish Republican Army fighter and 
son of the renowned and fiery revolution- 
ary Maud Gonne, closed his whirlwind 
drive to “put them out,” meaning the 
sixteen-year-old government of Prime Min- 
ister Eamon De Valera. MacBrtide, leade: 
of the two-year-old clann which forced the 
general elections by winning two out oi 
three recent by-elections, was ashen wit): 
campaign-end fatigue. He spoke withou' 
fire in the incongruous accent he acquire: 
during his boyhood in France. 

Along with his clannsmen—a motle) 
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1s Eo OF AMERICA’S PEOPLE are 
the kind who never get enough 
of the “why” and the “how’”’ that 
make their world go round. They 
want to know all there is to know 
about everything that affects their 
jobs, their lives, their future, and 
their country. 


People with hungry minds! But not 
highbrows, remember. On the con- 
trary, they’re mighty regular peo- 
ple! They’re the ones who put the 
nourishment between a _ nation’s 
upper and lower crusts... the peo- 
ple who can’t be fooled even most 
of the time—by products or by 
politicians! 


To these people, mere news is not 
enough. They want to know what 
makes the news. They don’t read 
just to relax. They read, as they eat, 
to live—happier, more useful lives. 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 


That’s why so many millions of 
them, men and women, read THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE—hungrily! 
Each month, it sits them down to a 
full meal of food for thought; infor- 
mation that pulses with the lifeblood 
of authority; articles on every sub- 
ject of social, economic, political, and 
personal significance. 


Yes, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is 
planned, written, and edited—every 
issue—from cover to cover—for 
people with hungry minds. It’s 





their magazine as no other can be. 
Warm, nourishing, under-the-skin! 


* * * 


To Advertisers: People with hungry 
minds are the kind who also have 
the healthiest appetites for new and 
better products—and the means to 
satisfy those appetites. To adver- 
tisers who want to develop a multi- 
million quality market the pages 
of the American Magazine offer 
unmatched values. 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


FOR PEOPLE WITH HUNGRY MINDS 


Publishers of the American Magazine, Collier’s, and Woman’s Home Companion 





















Oh-0h 
Dry Scafo! 


“. «e WHAT A BROTHER! He can fix every- 
thing—but his own hair! His hair is dull and 
tangled .. . it never looks combed. Look at 
that loose dandruff . .:. he’s got Dry Scalp. 
Here’s where J can help Aim! I'll tell him 
about ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 





Hair looks better... 
scalp teels better... 
when you check 


Dy Scalp 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT, this is the same man. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can help you, too! For 
better-looking hair, a better-feeling scalp, 
try a few drops a day. It checks loose dan- 
druff and other signs of Dry Scalp. Remem- 
ber, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol 
or other drying ingredients. Use it also with 
massage before every shampoo. It’s double 
care ... both scalp and hair . . . and more 
economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 
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Acme Photos 


Dubliners enjoyed election eve more than Dev (on poster) enjoyed the returns 


crew ranging from ex-[RA members to 
left-wingers and fairly conservative profes- 
sional people—MacBride presented a vague 
platform: “We shall do all the things De 
Valera should have done and has failed to 
do.” This involved discouraging the ramp- 
ant emigration of young Irish men and 
women to “slave in British coal mines and 
wash dishes in English sculleries,” and pre- 
venting “English spivs and black-market- 
eers” from buying up homes on the ould 
sod. The Clann na Poblachta also shud- 
dered at the high cost of living and at taxes 
which deprived a thirsty farm hand of 
“even a jar to raise the cockles of his 
heart.” 

Defender From Doom: Across O’Con- 
nell Bridge and the limpid Liffey River, 
De Valera and his Fianna Fail (Soldiers of 
Destiny) ministers defended their record 
during sixteen years in power. “Dev,” as 
the Irish call their tall, 65-year-old Prime 
Minister, shouted: “These people are soil- 
ing the fair name of our country.” It was 
De Valera’s seventh general election since 
1932 and he had emerged triumphant from 
all of them. 

Now he brooded darkly on the “des- 
perate doom” that would fall upon Eire 
if he lost. As always the venerable Taoi- 
seach (chief) spoke partly in his favorite 
language, the Gaelic which Fianna Fail 
has made compulsory in schools. 

On election day dazzling sunshine 
bathed Dublin. Housewives hurried in and 
out of shops crammed with unrationed 
Irish beef, pork, candy, clothing, and 
mountains of fresh-laid eggs. Swarms of 
children free from school for the day 
roamed the streets, swiping brussels 
sprouts from grocers’ bins and eating them 
raw like apples. Little cars and horsecarts 
flaunted banners: “Put Them Out” or 
“Put Dev In.” The bars stayed wide open 


all day. Irish peers on flying trips home 
to vote looked in for a quick one at 
“tiddly time” in the Royal Hibernian’s 
busy Buttery Bar. 

~ When the votes were counted De 
Valera’s Fianna Fail had won only 66 
seats and the Irish elder statesman had 
lost his former majority in the 147-seat 
Dail (parliament). Five seats had yet to 
be contested, but the Fianna Fail could 
be sure of only two of them. On the other 
hand, MacBride’s party, which confidently 
calculated it would get 40 to 80 seats, 
won only 10. 

It was not the first time that the Taoi- 
seach faced the problem of governing with 
a Dail minority. Ever unwilling to join a 
coalition, he has usually found enough 
support among independents and _ la‘: 
members to give him a working majority 
Then, after a few months, he has sone 
to the polls again and inevitably returned 
with a majority. Significantly, in a speech 
in Dublin on Feb. 7 De Valera indicated he 
might try to push through a constitutional 
amendment discarding the proportional 
representation system by which he went 
down, but not out, at the polls. 


AUSTRIA: 


The Girl and the Cleries 


From Austria a NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent, Robert Ingrim, sends this story of a 
new variation on an old theme—chastity 
versus the temptations of the flesh. 


A lawsuit is pending between the Society 
of Jesus and the government of the Tirol, 
one of the most Catholic sections of Eu- 
rope. Reason: a pretty girl. This is the 
story: The Canisianum at Innsbruck, 
familiar to a great many American priests 


Newsweek 
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as Europe’s most famous seminary, is 
surrounded by an old garden, safely walled 
in, where the young students have taken 
their collective walks for centuries. When 
the Tirol was made a Gaw of Greater 
Germany, the Nazis confiscated a part of 
that garden to build a few homes for 
privileged officials. After the war the Tiro- 
lese Government took over those homes, 
again for some high functionaries and their 
families. 

The Jesuits, generously, did not object 
until. . . until, on a hot day in the’ sum- 
mer of 1947, a young girl took to sun- 
bathing on a low balcony just as the young 
clerics passed by in serious discussion or 

. silent contemplation. Satan did not miss 
his opportunity. The students displayed 
great interest. The Jesuits took the matter 
to court and their attorney asserted that 
the girl had been “virtually undressed.” 
As counterevidence she pulled a bathing 
suit out of a little envelope. 

Immediately after that incident (the 
virl called it a scientific experiment) the 
Society of Jesus asked the Tirolese Gov- 
ernment to restore the status that had 
existed before the Nazis’ arbitrary ex- 
propriation. However, the housing short- 
age has caused the secular authorities to 
resist, although with troubled consciences. 
One of them asked me quite seriously 
whether it might not endanger Austria’s 
participation in the Marshall plan benefits 
if American bishops, former pupils of the 
Canisianum, learned of their seminary’s 
plight. 


GERMANY: 


Erasing the Swastika 


A German recently strolled into a denazifica- 
tion Spruchkammer (courtroom) and blandly 
announced: “I wish to state that I’m a mem- 
ber of the Nazi party.” The startled chairman 
sternly announced that it was a criminal of- 
fense to have concealed such information for 
30 months. 


The German replied: “Look. don’t get me 
wrong. I only joined last week.” 


This denazification joke is currently cir- 
culating in the Reich. Denazification. how- 
ever, has been anything but a joke to hoth 
the Germans and the occupying powers, es- 
pecially the Americans. Last week Pastor 
Martin Niemoeller, former U-boat com- 
mander, who himself spent years in Da- 
chau as one of Hitler’s most famous pris- 
oners, demanded an end to denazification. 
Now president of the German Evangelical 
church of Hesse-Nassau, Niemoeller or- 
dered read in his churches a pastoral letter 
attacking the trials as an instrument of 
vengeance, “the old system of guilt for 
kith and kin . . . Tens of thousands have 
lost their work and their daily bread to 
await in internment camps either sentenc- 
ing or—long after sentence has been pro- 
nounced—their liberation.” 

He ordered Evangelical ministers to take 
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DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTIO. .¥ THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


with this... 


— American Blower 
Ventilating Fan 


Enjoy better working conditions—better selling conditions in your store 
or building with this American Blower Ventilating Fan. Compact, 
whisper-quiet and with new Aileron Control to regulate air flow, these 
fans push stale air out or whisk fresh air in... at a cost that will 
wreathe you in smiles. Capacities to fit a host of ventilating jobs. 
“Good air is good business!” Let American Blower be your source for 
all air handling, heating, drying, cooling and allied equipment. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
In Canada: CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


( AMERICAN BLOWER > 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Savitary corronation 
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As Denis Duy 


IRISH 
IRELAND 


and the 
capitals of Europe! 








IS. 

A Lis 
LONDON fF. 
MANCHESTER 





TEP aboard a gleaming new 
4-engine Constellation New 
York or Boston, wing your way 
swiftly across the Atlantic at 300 
miles per hour, and arrive rested and 
relaxed at Shannon, Ireland—then on 
to Dublin, Belfast, London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Glasgow, and 
to Brussels, Amsterdam, Paris and 
Rome. 

For reservations and information, see 
your local travel agent, or Irish Air Lines 
office ... in New York, 33 East 50th Street, 
ELdorado 5-4002—in Boston, Hotel Stat- 
ler, HAncock 6-6530. 


Get there faster— 
Stay there longer 


IRISH «4 4eland 
s* and all Curope 


IRISH 
AIR 
LINES 


Aerlinte Eireann e Aer Lingus 
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no part in denazification proceedings and 
church members to refuse to testify for the 
prosecution. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Ameri- 
can Military Governor, found it “distress- 
ing” that a minister of the gospel should so 
advocate “disrespect and violence to a law.” 


Escape Stories 


Three Germans last week found a way 
out of their trials as Nazis or 
criminals: 

P Fritz Kuhn, leader of the German- 
American Bund in the United States, de- 
ported to Germany in 1945, arrested, re- 
leased, and then rearrested, escaped from 
Dachau internment camp where he was 
awaiting possible trial as a major Nazi 
offender. Neither German police nor 
American constabulary knew how or where 
he fled, or even why. For the sketchy 
evidence against him had made conviction 
seem unlikely. Best guesses: Kuhn hoped 
to destroy hidden evidence, or possibly to 
avoid testifying at the final war-crimes 
trial of German military leaders, then get- 
ting under way at Nuremberg. 

P One of the fourteen German General 
Staff officers now on trial at Nuremberg 
became the ninth Nuremberg defendant 
thus far to cheat justice by suicide. Field 
Marshal Johannes Blaskowitz, Military 
Governor of Bohemia, victor of Warsaw 
and Sedan, subsequently an army and 
army-group commander in Italy and 
France, climbed a 7-foot “anti-suicide” 
barrier in the rotunda of the Nuremberg 
jail and plunged 30 feet to a concrete floor 
below. He died a few hours later just as 
the trial was beginning. American prose- 
cutors expressed “complete shock” at the 
suicide, for Blaskowitz—“a ereat deal less 
of a war criminal than anyone else in the 
dock”—apparently had little to fear from 
the trial. 

> Gen. Otto von Stiilpnagel, Military Gov- 
ernor of France and commander of the 
Paris district from 1940 to 1942, hanged 
himself at Cherche Midi Prison in Paris 
on Feb. 6, the day he was to have had a 


as war 


preliminary questioning on war-crimes 
charges. It was Stiilpnagel who inaugu- 


rated the German policy of killing French 
hostages, 50 at a time, in reprisal for at- 
tacks on German occupation troops. Con- 
vinced, probably correctly, that he faced 
execution, he had attempted suicide once 
before. His cousin and_ successor, Gen. 
Heinrich von Stiilpnagel, had already been 
executed—by the Gestapo for involvement 
in the 1944 plot against Hitler. 


RUSSIA: 


The Music Purge 


Four years ago when President Eduard 
Benes visited Moscow, Generalissimo 
Stalin was at pains to impress upon him 
the similarity of the Slavic cultures of 
Czechoslovakia and Russia. The general- 


ee 


issimo decided he should therefore sliow 
the glories of Russian opera to a man from 
such a renowned musical center as Prague. 
To his great chagrin, Stalin discovered that 
Moscow at that time could provide only 
one Russian opera, the little-known “Ivan 
Susanin” by Glinka. 

The generalissimo summoned Mikiail 
Khrapchenko, chairman of the Commit ce 
on Arts, and warned him that any simiiar 
cultural deviation would spell his doom, 
Last week Khrapchenko was finally dis- 
missed from his post. He had “failed to 
provide proper leadership” in the cur- 
rent Russian campaign against all Western 
influences. 

The tip-off on Khrapchenko’s impeni- 
ing fall came when the Literary Gazetie, 
a magazine of great authority, took the 
leadership in denouncing Dostoevski aul 
Turgenev as “water liberals’—men whose 
liberalism was based on bourgeois senti- 
mentality rather than on revolutionary 
ardor. 

At the same time, Justice Minister 
Nikolai Rychkoff was dropped from _ his 
post “for failing to cope with his work.” 
This move apparently had no more than 
personal significance. Two months ago the 
Soviet General Prosecutor, Konstantin P 
Gorshenin, wrote an article in Pravda 
complaining about widespread delays in 
the courts. It was, therefore, no surprise 
when Gorshenin was announced as Rych- 
koff’s successor. 





Keystone 
Mlle, Cinéma: Janine Varnay, 
a Paris mannequin of 23, earns 
the title “Miss Cinema 1948.” 
Her victory over 30 contestants 
won her a trip to Hollywood. 
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Satan in Utopia 


“Self criticism,” as the Marxists call it, 
could hardly have gone farther than it 
did in the new Soviet budget presented last 
week. Ninety per cent of the message call- 
ing for the expenditure of 388,062,000,000 
rubles was devoted to criticisms of various 
sections of the Soviet economy, including 
castigations for fraud, theft, inefficiency, 
low production, high costs, faked records, 
excessive staffs, deficits, and waste. The 
most revealing statement was that as a 
result of such misdeeds some previously 
planned capital construction could not be 
undertaken. Most of this building is aimed 
at increasing Russia’s industrial and war 
potential. 


FRANCES 
hope and Fear 

The cows and the farmer alike looked 
on a February miracle. The broad lowland 
pasture near Lisieux in Normandy—snow- 
covered at this time last year, then brown 
during the summer drought—was carpeted 
with green. 

“They'd like to get out there and 
oraze,” said the ruddy, stalwart farmer, 
Cl‘ment Flambard, standing beside his 
catile in the shed. “But the ground’s too 
soft and they’d ruin the new grass. A few 
more days of hay for them and then [ll 
turn them loose. In those upland pastures 
it’s already safe to let them graze. This 
looks like the most hopeful season in many 
years.” 

It was the same story all over France 
last week. The growing season was far ad- 
vanced by the third mildest winter in 73 
years. The rapeseed fields were thriving. 
Truck gardens showed carrots, lettuce, and 
endive. Fruit trees budded prematurely. 
The cities of Northern France enjoyed soft 
spring sunshine. Thermometers in sheltered 
spots went as high as 60 degrees, and such 
adventurous flowers as the primrose 
bloomed. City dwellers, after seven winters 
of wretchedness, took heart at finding 
themselves comfortable with a minimum of 
fuel. 

Most important for the future, young 
shoots were already 1 to 4 inches high 
throughout the rich wheat belt extending 
from Brittany to the Belgian border. Last 
year 40 per cent of the autumr sowing was 
ruined by prolonged frosts Bu now more 
than 10,000,000 acres, 80 to 85 per cent of 
the prewar normal, promised to yield about 
8,000,000 tons. Still more will come from 
the spring plantings. 

Franes to Burn: Despite the bounties 
of nature, however, many Frenchmen were 
still so jittery over the immediate financial 
outlook that they could hardly see beyond 
it. The forced retirement of 5,000-franc 
notes from circulation (NEWsweEEK, Feb. 
9) had severely jolted public confidence in 
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some hard-boiled facts 
about soft-boiled eggs 


Like other American institutions, our soft-boiled egg is the 
biggest and best in the world. How it got that way is a hard- 
boiled story of efficiency and enterprise. Today’s poultry 
farmer is a business man, turning out America’s favorite 
breakfast on a mass-production scale. Through the canny 
use of thermostatically-controlled brooders, ultra-violet ray 
lamps, and up-to-the-minute developments in vitamin re- 
search, poultrymen have in one generation increased average 
_ production from 150 to 200 eggs per hen per year. 


One of the feed supplements that make the modern hen a 
more effective producer is CSC’s natural riboflavin product, 
B-Y-21. The essential vitamins in B-Y-21 promote healthy 
growth and sound development in chicks, prevent curled-toe 
paralysis, make hens lay more nourishing eggs. 


For years, feed men have preferred B-Y-21. It contains 
valuable nutritive elements in addition to riboflavin. Like 
CSC insecticides and veterinary penicillin, B-Y-21 is an im- 
portant CSC contribution to agriculture. 
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the currency. Word spread quickly that 
1,000-franc notes would be retired also. 
The result was a frantic rush to turn the 
hig bills into smaller ones. Soon every shop 
and every cashier’s drawer lacked small 
change and hundreds of shopkeepers told 
customers: “If you want to pay in 1,000- 
frane notes you can’t buy here.” The fever 
wasn’t cooled even by Finance Minister 
René Mayer’s solemn assurance in a radio 
speech that “the monetary operation is 
finished.” 

Annoyance at the original freezing of 
the fivers persisted as disgruntled French- 
men joined the long, slow queues to turn 
in the notes. Those who held only one or 
two were soon told that they could cash 
their receipts immediately, and even those 
who held more and had to wait longer 
were permitted to use the fiver receipts to 
pay the anti-inflation tax. But police still 
staged roundups in the major cities to 
curb currency traffickers trying to unload 
embarrassingly large hoards. A farmer in 
Niévre walked up to the bank queue and 
defiantly burned 600,000 franes in fivers 
in the gutter. 

Significance-— 

The remarkably mild weather has helped 
dispel some of the fears raised by early- 
winter political forecasts. Then it was 
freely argued that February would be the 
critical month, with food stocks dwin- 
dling, morale falling, and probably food 
riots. The Communists and Gaullists were 
both supposed to capitalize on misery to 
precipitate a crisis. Now the Communists 
are temporarily biding their time while 
those who predicted the general’s return 
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Hi-Yo Tokyo: These three costumed riders, Japanese-style sand- 
wich-sign men, carry banners announcing a new play in Tokyo. 


to power in February feel that his oppor- 
ti nity may not arrive until the fall. 

In the interim, things can still go wrong 
enough to give the extremists a chance. 
Despite the crop prospects, food stocks on 
hand will inevitably decline between now 
and the harvest. The people are getting 
only 200 grams daily of bread. Moreover, 
the increased wheat supplies will be avail- 
able for bread only if France can get suffi- 
cient livestock grains abroad. And there’s 
also the possibility of a late frost ruining 
the prematurely budding orchards. 

But the really vital problem is the gov- 
ernment’s ability to curb rising prices, 
which the Mayer financial program has not 
yet done. If prices continue upward, the 
mounting cost of living will cause a clamor 
for another round of wage increases. Thus 
there is still danger that the whole cycle 
will renew itself. 


JAPAN: 


Chaos by Inflation 


Premier Tetsu Katayama said of his 
eight months at the head of an uneasy 
Japanese coalition government that he had 
been “riding a whirlwind.” This week he 
reaped the whirlwind, sown in the winds of 
economic chaos that now threaten to 
sweep Japan into political chaos as well. 
On Feb. 9 Katayama and his government 
decided to resign. ; 

Katayama’s doom had been forecast 
(NewsweEEk, Feb. 2) by a revolt of the 
left wing of his own Social Democratic 
party, which objected to measures taken 
in consequence of Gen. Douglas Mac- 


es 


Arthur’s demand for a balanced budget, 
These included sales taxes which fel] 
heavily on low-income groups and a rise in 
telephone, postal, and railway rates. Con. 
servatives in the Diet assailed Katayama 
for his government’s utter inability to cope 
with inflation. 

Before formally handing his resignation 
to the emperor, Katayama spent two hours © 
closeted with General MacArthur, who 
attributed the Cabinet crisis to “serious 
political, economic, and social dislocations 
which are a natural consequence of war 
and defeat.’”” MacArthur promised to leave 
the choice of a new government to the 
Diet. With no party strong enough to rule 
alone, it was likely to be a conservative 
coalition, possibly under Foreign Minister 
Hitoshi Ashida, a Democrat, or former 
Premier Shigeru Yoshida, a Liberal. 


CEYLON: 


And Freedom Too 


Inhabitants of Ceylon have a unique 
complaint: “The trouble with us is that 
we're so happy.” For a century and a half 
they have lived an easygoing life under 
easygoing British rule in a tropical set- 
ting of which the overworked word “lush” 
is a literal description. Ceylon is “Adam’s 
second Eden.” 

The Ceylonese grow rubber and tea, 
their major export crop, on terraced green 
hills; they dive for pearls in the oyster- 
laden Gulf of Mannar that separates them 
from India. One of their more onerous 
tasks is to dance in the exhausting pera- 
hera, an annual religious celebration dur- 
ing which a sacred eyetooth of Buddha is 
paraded through Kandy, the ancient hill 
capital. 

Last week the Ceylonese had all this and 
freedom too. On Feb. 4 they painlessly 
achieved the self-governing dominion sta- 
tus so hardly won by their neighbor India. 
The 6,600,000 islanders woke to the mid- 
night pealing of temple bells and the throb- 
bing of war drums. Shouts of “Victory to 
Lanka!” (the old name of the island) rang 
through the streets. In Colombo, the mod- 
ern capital and biggest seaport, well-pedi- 
cured elephants paraded while male danc- 
ers in gay-colored skirts whirled in ac- 
companiment. Palm branches adorned all 
doorways. Jasmine and lotus flowers deco- 
rated public statues. For the first time 
since Ceylon became a British crown col- 
ony, Ceylonese hoisted the old red flag of 
the Singhalese kings bearing a gold lion 
holding a sword. 


KOREA: 


The Trouble Makers 


Few countries were less calm than tlie 
“Land of the Morning Calm” last week. 
Koreans awoke on Feb. 7 to find that rail- 
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after auction, I've seen the makers of 
Lucky Strike buy tobacco that’s got 
real smokin’ quality . . . tobacco that 
smokes up mild, cool and fragrant.” 
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Sidney T. Currin, independent tobacco warehouseman of 
Oxford, N.C.,has been a Lucky Strike smoker for 26 years 
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road lines out of South Korean ports were 
cut. A train piled up 30 miles east of 
Seoul, capital of the American zone, when 
it hit torn-up rails. Of the zone’s few loco- 
motives, 50 were sabotaged. Phone lines 
were down. Workers at several factories 
were on strike. Bands of Koreans attacked 
police boxes in small towns. By the slight- 
lv calmer morning of Feb. 8, 27 persons 
had been killed and 150 arrested. 
Simultaneously with the disorders, an 
anonymous delegation appeared in_ the 
Seoul offices of Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, 
American military commander, with an 
“ultimatum.” Signed by the “General 
Strike Committee of South Korea,” it de- 
manded the withdrawal of American 
troops and the United Nations commis- 
sio currently studying solutions to the 
Soviet-American deadlock there. Agitators 
arrested in Pusan also carried orders from 
the Communist-front South Korea Labor 
party to instigate a three-day strike wave. 
All this was a carefully organized Com- 
munist move against the UN commission’s 
decision to consult the Little Assembly at 
Lake Success—which Russia refuses to 
joim—on Korea’s future. It also demon- 
strated again the power of the Soviet 
machine in the small Asiatic peninsula. 
After two years of occupation the Rus- 


sians have an army estimated at least - 


150,000 strong in the northern zone, which 
could be used to take over Southern 
Korea in the event of an American with- 
drawal. They also have a well-organized 
underground in the southern zone. On the 
other hand, the United States, which spent 
$210,000,000 for Korean civilian aid in 
1947 alone, is still paying for trouble. 


Havana Haven: King Leopold III of Belgium last week switched 
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INDIA: 


Fragile Fease 


Two cotton bags and a copper urn held 
the cremated remains of India’s greatest 
peacemaker last week. Gandhi’s charred 
bones had been dipped in milk (he once 
called a cow “a poem of pity”) and water 
from the holy Ganges River. His ashes 
were scheduled to travel to Allahabad on 
Feb. 12 in a train consisting solely of third- 
class coaches—the type Gandhi always 
rode. 

Out of respect for the ascetic Ma- 
hatma the Indian Railways announced 
that passengers could not buy food, smoke, 
or chew betel nuts during the fourteen- 
hour trip. Gandhi’s ashes would be sprin- 
kled at the confluence of the sacred Jumna 
River and the Ganges at Allahabad and 
be carried, fragile symbols of a fragile 
peace, through many Indian provinces. 

Meanwhile, the Indian Government took 
practical steps to secure communal peace. 
On Feb. 2 Prime Minister Nehru banned 
private armies and “any _ organization 
preaching violence or communal hatred.” 
The order initially struck at the Rashtriya 
Swayam Sewak Sangh (United Volunteers 
to Serve the Country), an armed cult of 
violently anti-Moslem Hindus and Sikhs. 
Police promptly arrested some 350 mem- 
bers, but not before mobs incensed over 
Gandhi’s death had attacked RSSS offices 
in New Delhi, Poona, and Bombay. Many 
leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha, attacked 
as the less militant but larger group to 
which Gandhi's assassin, N. V. Godse, be- 
longed, were likewise jailed. 


Acme 


his abode in exile from Switzerland to Cuba. Pictured with him 
in Havana are his wife, the Princess de Rethy, his bespectacled son, 
Crown Prince Baudouin, and high-ranking Cuban Army officers. 
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HOUSEHOL 


That’s because Household editorial 
pages back up Household advertisers— 
creating a demand among the bigger, 
better families in small cities and 
towns. Every issue is Idea-Planned 
. .. crammed with more than 275 
“buy-ideas” to awaken reader interest 
and stimulate reader action. 

For example, Household talks about 
gardening—and a single 56-line House- 
hold ad sells more than $9,000 worth of 
garden tools! 

More than half of America’s retail 
sales are made to homeowners in 
small cities and towns. This is the 
Household market—and it now has the 
greatest purchasing power in history! 


.-. and speaking of success... 


% Household has scored with a brand- 
new format! 


%* Advertising revenue is up more than 
25%—more 4 color ads! 


* Circulation over 2,000,000—a new 
high! 

% And still the lowest cost per 1,000 
readers— $2.25 for black and white, 
$3.00 for 4 colors! 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action far small 
etter and Lown 
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With hair like 
this, you'll hear: 


50 seconds to massage —Feel that tingle! 
That’s the alcohol in Vitalis stimulating your 
scalp. Different from those dressings that 
contain nothing but oil! 


Won't dry your hair — The alcohol disap- 
pears, leaving a fine, protective film of pure 
vegetable oils evenly distributed over hair 
and scalp. 


Conditions your scalp — Routs loose dan- 
druff, helps check excessive falling hair. 


10 seconds to comb— Man, what grooming! 
What a natural lustre! No greasy look—Vi- 
talis contains no mineral oil. Get Vitalis... 
any drug counter or barber shop. 


\italis 


“60-Second Workout” 
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Bread-and-Butter Note, New Style 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


VER since the end of the war, groups 
E of private citizens, universities and 
other institutions, and governments 
have tried to arrange exchanges of visits 
with eminent Russian scientists, schol- 
ars, and artists. The theory is that first- 
hand contacts would remove some of 
the misunderstandings and ill feelings. 
Eminent Russians, it was 
thought, might even like 
some of their colleagues of 
the West and might not find 
free and easy Western ways 
too repulsive. 

A few such exchanges ac- 
tually have taken place. Emi- 
nent scientists and scholars 
have come to international 
conferences; chess players— 
who are very important. in 
the Soviet Union—have come to inter- 
national matches; and a few writers 
have made official tours. But the visible 
results have made the original assump- 
tion seem naive. Far from improving 
relations by such visits, none of these 
guests has sai¢ publicly anything pleas- 
ant about his outside contacts. And 
many of them have written quite ve- 
hemently about how the experience dis- 
pleased them. 


o take one as an example, Prof. A. 

Palladin, president of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences, attended the In- 
ternational Congress of Physiology at 
Oxford a few months ago. Since then, 
he has written at least two articles. 
Practically everything he saw or that 


happened to him did not measure up to 


Soviet standards. 

The first article was published in the 
Literary Gazette, which has become the 
leading journalistic organ of anti-West- 
ern propaganda. The professor began by 


complaining about the relative obscur- - 


ity of the Oxford conference in compari- 
son with the publicity such events get in 
his motherland: “In the building where 
the congress was held I saw no reporters 
or cameramen. As far as the govern- 
ment and the press were concerned, this 
congress was simply the business of 
those who had organized it .. .” 

The Soviet delegation, he said, was 
offended when told they must read their 
reports in English or French. The Rus- 
sians knew both languages but indig- 
nantly pointed out: “This . . . was the 
language . . . of the nation which had 


created the greatest and most advanced 
form of state in the world, and this lan- 
guage . . . must receive its legitimate 
place in the work of the congress.” The 
Russian physiologists won their point. 
The professor said that he could not 
recall any foreign scientist who sug- 
gested a “single new question or new 
basic principle.” The papers 
of the Soviet delegation, on 
the other hand, “were elo- 
quent proof of the fact that 
in many fields Soviet science 
is in advance of any other...” 
What stung the British, 
however, when the article in 
the Literary Gazette got back 
to them, was not these com- 
paratively weighty criticisms; 
it was something the profes- 
sor said about one of the oldest of Brit- 
ish traditions. The delegates to the con- 
ference were quartered in the old-fash- 
ioned rooms in the colleges at Oxford.. 
They ate in those famous old dining 
halls with their priceless pewter and 
long, bare tables and benches. This 
simplicity has symbolized for genera- 
tions the indifference of little British 
aristocrats to soft living. Professor Pal- 
ladin did not get this point at all or, 
if he did get it, didn’t like it. He wrote 
wryly: “We were amazed to find that 
there was no running water in the 
rooms; in each room there was a basin, 
a jug, and a pail . . . [The dining halls] 
are long rooms with plain, heavy tables, 
not covered by anything, and with long, 
massive, unupholstered benches.” 
That was the crack that really 
rankled with the British. 


tT had a companion insult in a second 
I article by Professor Palladin, appear- 
ing in the magazine New Times. This 
piece shifted the scene to London. He 
found it a very dreary place. Every- 
body was living in a gloomy half-world 
bounded on one side by fear of the com- 
ing crisis and on the other by vain 
hopes of winning bets on the dog races. 
“Tens of thousands of buildings” were 
totally or partially destroyed by bombs 
and “thousands” of houses are simply 
falling into disrepair. And as for those 
mellowed old buildings in central Lon- 
don: “most .. . have turned black with 
soot and dirt.” The professor apparent- 
ly thought that a result of the war. The 
British were not amused. 
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Fo: 48 years photography has preserved this passing scene... 
Yet today, as a record, it’s as complete and accurate as ever. 
Photography lasts . . . and because it lasts, has great usefulness to 
business, industry, and the professions: 
Beca use Demonstrate a product, tell a sales story, in motion pictures —its 
appeal and showmanship stay fresh, its delivery always “letter perfect.” 
Reproduce a blueprint, a specification sheet, a production chart on. 
| Kodagraph Paper—its definition stays crisp, its usefulness is prolonged. 
pho ogra Photograph an accident scene, an operation, a construction project— 
every detail remains accurately, lastingly fixed. 
| File contracts, correspondence, cancelled checks on Recordak microfilm— 
asts they “stay put” in fixed order, and cannot be altered without detection. 
—_"-™ All this you can bring about because photography lasts. Because it 
does ... because of its other useful characteristics ... vou can do even 
more. For examples, write for “Functional Photography.” It’s free. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Theodore Roosevelt on tour during the 1900 Presidential campaign. 








Functional Photography is advancing business and industrial technics 
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TABLE OF FUEL SAVINGS BY 
P LOWERING NIGHT TEMPERATURES 
CHRONOTHERM, Honeywell’s new on the job, you'll never have to give Sancho epaay 
electric clock thermostat, will pay for your temperature regulation a thought. Average lowering night temper- 
. . a City Winter atures 10° for: 
itself over and over again by saving fuel. FOR YOUR OLD OR NEW HOME Temperature hrs. ‘12 hrs. 
It automatically switches to lower tem- Chronotherm can quickly be installed AT ANTA 50.1 16.16 aA 
perature at night and can ia on least in place of the ordinary thermostat on — = a — 
neces of your fuel, readings nie the your present heating system. And, of : : 
adjoining table. In addition to saving 5 : : BUFFALO 40.1 10.80 16.20 
: ; course, if you are planning to build, CHICAGO 70.0 1072 16.08 
fuel, you will sleep in healthful comfort. h leenish te his | : : : 
; een anne a Tene CLEVELAND 41.9 11.44 17.16 
In the morning, Chronotherm will word in heating satisfaction and DENVER 43.1 12.00. 18.00 
automatically return to daytime comfort economy. With its modern, compact DES MOINES 40.2 10.82 16.44 
temperature. No need to getupan hour design and accurate electric clock, DETROIT 40.9 11.12 16.68 
early to push up the thermostat. Your Chronotherm will be a welcome addi- MILWAUKEE 38.8 10.40 15.60 
house will be cheery and warm when tion to any home. It is low in cost and MINNEAPOLIS 36.2 9.60 14.40 
you arise —and will stay that way from _ will pay dividends year after year in fuel NEW YORK CITY 43.8 12.32 18.48 
morning to night. With Chronotherm saving, comfort and convenience. PHILADELPHIA _44.8 12.88 19.32 
PITTSBURGH 42.4 11.68 17.52 
ORDER CHRONOTHERM FROM YOUR HEATING DEALER TODAY ST. LOUIS 45.3 12.96 19.44 
SALT LAKE CITY 42.5 11.76 17.64 
| MINNEAPOUS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 1 ee eee 
| 2873 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minn. | SEATTLE 50.9 16.80 25.20 
Please send your new booklet''A Blueprint for Heating Comfort” 
| which tells about Chronotherm and other heating controls. MINNEAPOLIS Figures as released by 
| FUEL CONSERVATIO! 
| Name COUNCIL 
U. $. GOVERNMENT 
| Address 
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PARLIAMENT: 


Margarine Explosion 


It has been years since Canadians have 
seen margarine; Canada prohibits the 
manufacture, sale, and import of the cheap 
substitute for butter. The opposition of 
farmers, particularly farm wives who tra- 
ditionally get their spending money by 
selling butter, is largely responsible for the 
ban. Competition from margarine would 
ruin them, they claim. Their unspoken 
threat to any political party that supports 
the legalization of margarine has made 
this issue as politically unmentionable as 
race and religion. Only in the Senate. 
whose members serve for life, has anyone 
been. hardy enough to speak in its favor. 

Now butter has climbed to 72 cents a 
pound, nearly double its subsidized war- 
time price. Urban housewives across the 
nation have been writing nasty letters to 
newspapers and sneering at pusillanimous 
politicians. At last they have found a 
champion. When the Women’s Council of 
Vancouver, B.C., asked James Sinclair, 
39-vear-old Liberal Member of Parliament 
for Vancouver North, if he would intro- 
duce a bill to legalize margarine, the fast- 
est-talking member of the House of 
Commons was speechless. But he nodded 
his head, and started the year’s hottest 
political controversy. 

Lost-Cause Champion: There was 
consternation in all parties, for all need 
both city and country votes. The Cabinet 
applied expert pressure, and fellow M.P.’s 
pleaded with Sinclair to withdraw the bill. 
They knew it was useless. This was not 
the first time Sinclair had defied a political 
taboo. 

Born in Scotland, Jimmy Sinclair was a 
brilliant student and party worker in 
British Columbia before he went to Oxford 
as a Rhodes scholar, and to Princeton. He 
served with the RCAF in North Africa and 
Italy. While he was home on leave, he 
made speeches in the House of Commons 
which had a Churehiian flavor: rich and 
moving but punzent. Canadians rated him 
the young politician most likely to succeed. 

But he had defied Mackenzie King by 
demanding conscription before the gov- 
ernment was ready to support it. In 1945 
King abruptly reneged on a parliamentary 
assistantship he had promised Sinclair. 
Party regulars wrote finis to his career. 

Then the aging John Hart decided to 
quit as leader of the Liberal party in 
British Columbia. Gordon Wismer’s tight 
control of the party machinery made him 
a practically certain choice to succeed 
Hart. His businessman opponent, Byron 
Johnson, was an also-ran until Sinclair 
started to campaign for him. Johnson won. 
Ba boy Sinclair, out of favor in Van- 
couver and Ottawa, suddenly became the 
man behind the throne in British Colum- 
bia, and a politician to be reckoned with 
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in Ottawa. He has already turned down a 
provincial Cabinet post. Many politicians 
predict that he will succeed Johnson as 
Premier of British Columbia in a few 
years. 

One hurdle in his way is the fight for 
margarine. If anyone else was leading it, 
defeat would be certain. But Sinclair has 
a habit of winning lost battles. 


ALBERTA: 


Government vs. Press 


When Dr. Charlotte Whitton, noted 
welfare authority, prepared a lengthy criti- 
cal report on Alberta’s child-welfare ad- 
ministration last July, the provincial gov- 
ernment was silent. But when Harold 
Dingman used the study as the basis of an 
article in the Dec. 27 issue of New Liberty 
magazine, Alberta cried “libel!” The ar- 
ticle, titled “Babies for Export,” charged 
shocking conditions, including trafficking 
in Alberta babies for adoption by unin- 
vestigated couples in the United States. 

A government spokesman warned news- 
dealers not to sell the issue, but New 
Liberty’s bustling young publisher, Jack 
Kent Cooke, allegedly told them to go 
ahead, he’d defend them. Last month Dr. 
Whitton, Dingham, and Cooke were sum- 
moned more than 2,000 miles from their 
homes in Ottawa and Toronto to appear 
before a police magistrate in Edmonton, 
Alta. The Alberta Attorney General, Lu- 
cien Maynard, circumvented the section 
of the criminal code which provides that 


libel charges be prosecuted in the province 
of publication (in this case Ontario) by 
charging them with conspiring to commit 
defamatory libel. 

Search and Seizure: So many people 
jammed the police court on Jan. 27 that 
the magistrate moved the preliminary 
hearing to the Supreme Court chamber. 
There, for four days, Dr. Whitton sat with 
the others in the prisoners’ dock, flanked 
by the ladies of the Alberta chapter of the 
influential Imperial Order Daughters of the 
Empire, under whose auspices the original 
report was prepared. After hearing the 
Crown’s evidence, the magistrate com- 
mitted the three to trial April 5. 

On Jan. 31 and Feb. 3, Royal Canadian 
Mounted’ Police searched New Liberty’s 
Toronto offices three times. The first time 
they seized the “Babies for Export” manu- 
script, as authorized by their search war- 
rant. Then they returned and took a carbon 
copy of the article, to which certain edi- 
torial comments were attached. Managing 
editor Wallace Reyburn protested that the 
seizure of the second copy, with its attach- 
ments, “constituted a trespass.” 

From all over Canada came charges that 
the Social Credit government of Alberta 
was attacking the freedom of the press. 
In the House of Commons John G. Diefen- 
baker denounced Alberta for using the 
libel laws in a manner “never contemplated 
by Parliament.” He said Parliament now 
had the responsibility to ensure that never 
again should a publisher or author be 
“drawn from one end of the country” to 
the other to face a charge such as this. 


Warner Pathé News—European 


Canadian Weleome: A good meal awaits this little d’spiaved Euro- 
pean as she reaches Canada. Ottawa plans to bring in 22,000 DP’s. 
Most of the men will go to lumber camps, mines, and steel mills. 
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Cause Célébre: Donald Duck of Holly- 
wood, Calif., assumed international promi- 
nence when the Venezuelan Motion Picture 
Workers union took umbrage at his dog, 
Bolivar. The union held that use of that 
name for an animal was an insult to Ven- 
ezuela’s national hero, and banned Walt 
Disney cartoons until a change was made. 
The Disney studio immediately announced 
it would delete the dog from its comic 
strips. 


Repeat Performance: Mrs. MICHAEL 
WatkeEr of Syracuse, N. Y., broke all med- 
ical records in New York when she gave 
birth to her second set of living triplets. 
Medical authorities said that the chances 
of two such triplet births to the same 
woman was about one in 54,000,000. Mr. 
Walker said he was tickled to death. 


Hot Story: RicHarD Kiener of Paterson, 
N.J., was peacefully dozing in a_ beer 
tavern when a playful friend, Ricnarp 
Grimes, gave him a hot-foot. The match 
flame fired his shoe and spread to his 
trousers and long underwear. Last week 
the Passaic County Circuit Court awarded 
Kiener a cool $2,500 damages. 


Protest: Lewis Mumrorp, author and 
lecturer of Amenia, N.Y., resigned from 
the exclusive National Institute of Arts 
and Letters for its “grave breach of trust” 
in awarding a gold medal to Charles A. 
Beard, one of America’s best-known his- 
torians. His reason: Beard’s writings for 
the last fifteen years were “isolationist” 
and “opinionated.” 


Just Babies: In Baton Rouge, La., mem- 
bers of the Women’s Good Government 
League organized baby-sitting teams so 
that mammas can vote in the second 
Democratic gubernatorial primary, to be 
held on Feb. 24. 


Blind Flying: Starting out on what he 
thought was a routine plane trip, T. H. 
Lortin took off from Louisville, Ky., 
bound for his home in Nashville, Tenn. 
Bad weather landed him in Jacksonville, 
Fla., 659 miles away. Still Nashville-bound, 
Loftin boarded another plane. Bad weather 
landed him in Indianapolis, 135 miles from 
his original starting point. Undaunted, 
Loftin phoned his wife that he would keep 
on trying. 


Bruised Dignity: Five GI’s standing 
near the Grand Hotel in the Vienna inter- 
national zone, roared with laughter when 
the feet of a Russian officer (in civvies) 
slipped out from under him on an icy 
street. The New York Herald Tribune, 
in a copyrighted story, said two Red Army 
sentries, on duty at the hotel, closed in 
on the Americans, arresting two who re- 
mained to argue. The others left hurriedly. 
Their crime: rude and incorrect behavior 
toward a Soviet officer. 
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Reseue: Trapped in a blazing 
building, Mrs. LaMar Munson 
of Philadelphia leaned from 
her third-floor window while 
Fire Lt. Douglas New clam- 
bered up the short ladder. Then 


she 


jumped 


arms. 


sie 
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Drastic Cure: Mrs. Maset BoLtinc of 
Houston, Texas, sat in her car in a filling. 
station driveway, trying to control a bad 
case of hiccoughs. Two passing cars col- 
lided; one swerved into the station, 
knocked down a gas pump, ignited spilled 
gasoline, knocked over a supporting pillar, 
broke down the station doorway, and 
dented the Bolling car. When the dust 
cleared, Mrs. Bolling found that her hic- 
coughs were gone. 


Perversity: Mayor Dorsey Davis of 
Cambridge, Md., advertised for a Pied 
Piper when word got around that the 
foxes were chasing the hounds. As the ani- 
mals began to infiltrate the town, Police 
Chief Grayson Price complained: “I don't 
object to wild animals, but this fox bark- 
ing is keeping citizens awake nights.” 


Promotion: Mas. Gen. Harry Hl. 
VauGuan, White House military aide, 
caused a tempest in a teapot when he an- 
nounced to the press that he was now 
Chief Armed Forces Aide. Slixhtly nettled, 
Presidential Secretary Charles Ross called 
it “a misapprehension.” Thus demoted to 
military aide again, General Vaughan said 
he “‘wasn’t sore at anybody.” 


Pans: BasuKka Paerr, Boston sculptress, 
turned up her nose at Hollywood males 
for their “monotonous mugs” and selected 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower as her 1948 Val!- 
entine. “The general is all man,” she said. 
“What I could do to him in bronze!” 

>In Hollywood, the sculptor Yucca 
SALAMUNICH came rushing to the defense 
of the screen colony’s physiognomies. 
“Soch veerility in their faces. Soch 
strength,” he said. “They have treemen- 
dous faces.” 


Weather Troubles: A_ mysterious 
woman, posing as a New York City 
weather-bureau spokesman, called wire 
services, radio stations, and newspapers, 
submitting false forecasts. One of her fore- 
casts was actually broadcast before the 
fraud was discovered. 

> Georce J. McCormack of Fair Lawn, 
N. J., an amateur forecaster who predicted 
the East’s big snow of Dec. 26, promised 
another cold wave early in March. Me- 
Cormack says he is guided by the gravita- 
tional pull and magnetic angles of the 
planets. 


Indecent? For walking down busy Calle 
Florida in Buenos Aires, in abbreviated 
attire, Norma Raymonp, 25, a platinum- 
blond American singer, was taken into pro- 
tective custody by the police. Her cos- 
tume: a short-skirted nylon dress which 
exposed too much back, shoulders, and 
bosom. When good-natured comments be- 
came increasingly critical, she had taken 
refuge in a store until rescued by the police. 
At a precinct station she explained: “I 
dress this way in the United States.” 
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1 BAD. to buy so much ?” 


After all, it’s SO 
comfortable to 
shop in a store 
with G-E Better 

Air Conditioning 


CERTAINLY, comfortable customers buy 
more...come oftener, stay longer. Sur- 
veys prove it. Air conditioning pays. But 
what KIND of air conditioning should your 
store have? 


Answer—There’s a General Electric 
Air Conditioning System for every type 
of store. There is G-E equipment which 
can be exactly tailored to a store’s needs. 
Pre-fabricated parts speed up installation. 
Big, efficient filters can filter all the air 
... cutting down cleaning and redecorat- 
ing bills. 

With a G-E system, you get the utmost 
in cooling per dollar of power cost. 


Find out about General Electric’s many 
types of Air Conditioning equipment. 


The right type for you may make possible 


large savings. Write: General Electric 
Company, Air . 
Conditioning 
Department, 
Sect. A8222, 


° ic Cent 
Blo Oo m fi eld, General Electric entral Plant 
Air Conditioner. For both cool- 


New Jersey. ing and heating. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Better Air Conditioning 
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cars of 207 specialized types for more efficient, 


economical transportation of bulk liquids. 
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The great GATX fleet comprises more than 38,000 
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General American operates 
the world's greatest public 
tank storage system for liq- 
vids. Terminals are strategi- 
cally located at Carteret, N.J., 
Houston and Corpus Christi, 
Texas; and Goodhope and 
Westwego, La. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


is using its production facilities at 
full capacity to serve you better 


We at General American recognize the all im- 
portant job of producing more equipment to 
meet the growing demand for our leasing 
facilities. Our manufacturing operations have 
been enlarged . . . productive capacity and 


effort have been stepped up in our work to 


keep pace with this steadily growing demand. 

To the nation’s shippers, General American 
pledges to continue its expansion program 
as fast as available materials permit... to 
continue in our efforts to provide adequate 


transportation and storage facilities for you. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 


DISTRICT OFFICES «@ Buffalo Cleveland © Dallas ¢ Houston @ Los Angeles ¢ New Orleans ¢ New York © Pittsburgh 
St. Louis e San Francisco © Seattle ¢ Tulsa e Washington e EXPORT DEPT., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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The Heart Killer 


During the second world war, American 
battle deaths numbered close to 325,000. 
In the same period, 2,000,000 men, women, 
and children in the United States were 
killed by diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels, 

Today the toll from these ailments has 
increased to an appalling figure. One out 
of every three deaths is due to heart dis- 
ease. Fatalities are higher than from the 
five other leading causes—cancer, acci- 
dents, nephritis, pneumonia, and tubercu- 
losis—combined. Nearly one out of every 
two deaths after the age of 45 comes from 
this cause. It is the leading fatal disease 
among young people between the ages of 
5 and 19. 

The most common types of trouble are 
rheumatic heart disease, which causes 40 
per cent of all heart diseases at all ages; 
hypertensive heart disease, the result of 
high blood pressure; and coronary arterio- 
sclerosis, the hardening of the arteries 
which supply the heart muscle. 

Drugs That Help: In the last 25 
years, science has made encouraging ad- 
vances against these killers. Sulfa drugs 


"587,000 


177,000 


' $4,000,000 








HEART AND BLOOD 


_ VESSEL DISEASES CANCER 


can usually prevent the recurrence of acute 
rheumatic-fever attacks. Penicillin has 
worked wonders against subacute bacterial 
endocarditis, a kind of heart disease once 
thought fatal. Surgery has relieved certain 
congenital heart defects, lowered blood 
pressure, and helped disorders of the blood 
vessels of the arms and legs. And two 
drugs, dicumarol and heparin, have been 
successful in preventing dangerous em- 
bolisms or clots. 

But this is only the first round in the 
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fight against heart disease. Research funds 
have been so small that vitally needed 
studies have been postponed or aban- 
doned. In the last ten years, for example, 
no more than $100,000 has been spent 
annually in research on rheumatic fever 
and rheumatic heart disease—childhood’s 
most serious threat. 

For this reason, the American Heart As- 
sociation has named Feb. 8-14 as National 
Heart Week, with, for the first time, a di- 
rect appeal to the public for funds. In 
1948, the association will need $800,000 
to carry out a three-point program of re- 
search, education, and community service 
against the maladies which each minute 
take at least one life in the United States. 


The Impulse to Death 


“T will no longer put up with myself as 
Tam...” 

“TI will no longer tolerate this world as 
ees 

Faced with one or both of these bitter 
conclusions, the normal person pulls him- 
self together and tries to make construc- 
tive changes in his personality or in his 
world. 

But under similar circumstances, in- 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


evitably the neurotic man or woman acts 
destructively. Some create an imaginary 
world into which they retreat. Others de- 
stroy fellow human beings they believe to 
have contributed to their misery. A few 
commit suicide. 

A middle-aged man ends his life because 
he has gone bankrupt, another because 
his usefulness to his community is over, 
still another because he has an incurable 
disease. A schoolboy commits suicide after 
failing in his examinations. One woman 


ei 


kills herself after her husband’s death, an. 
other because she can no longer do her 
job well. 

Who are these people, and why do they 
wish to die? Last week at the New York 
Academy of Medicine, Dr. Elizabeth Kj. 
patrick, psychiatrist, gave her explanation 
of this threat in terms of psychoanalytic 
understanding. Her conclusion: that suicide 
occurs only in severely neurotic people who 
are torn between self-pride and self-hate. 

By His Own Hand: Religion has al. 
ways taken a definite stand against suicide. 
Because of stern exhortation, thréat of 
punishment, relief through the confessional, 
and opportunities for atonement of sin: 
the lowest rate has been among Roma 
Catholics. Yet among people of all age 
and denominations, Dr. Kilpatrick ob 
served, some have always confused self. 
sacrifice with self-destruction. The volun- 
tary sufferings of many early saints were, 
in her opinion, equivalent to suicide and, 
in fact, bear a striking similarity to present- 
day neurotic behavior. 

To the neurotic, the most important 
thing in life is to be safe. He is constantly 
driven by “musts” and “shoulds”; he js 
hounded by guilt of not living up to ex- 
pectations. To reassure himself, he must 
keep close to people. But to be admired for 
his perfection, which he himself doubts, 
he must keep at a distance. These con- 
tradictory demands break down his emo- 
tional safety devices and cause dangerous 
hostility, which is repressed and turned 
into self-hate. Suicide is the climax of a 
neurotic struggle with personal pride: to 
destroy himself and to make others suffer. 

Sadistic Suicide: The Tolstoy heroine 
Anna Karenina was cited by Dr. Kil- 
patrick as an excellent example of this kind 
of neurotic. The beautiful Anna had tre- 
mendous pride in subjecting others to her 
charm. When she failed, she was anxious, 
depressed, and irritated with herself. The 
chief target for her hostility and_ self- 
hatred was her lover. “To die!” she cried. 
“And he will feel remorse, will be sorry, 
will love me, will suffer on my account.” 
Anna was acutely aware of her inner 
struggle. “I will escape from everyone and 
from myself,” she said. 

In a second group of suicides described 
by Dr. Kilpatrick, death is not the major 
purpose. There is the neurotic who es- 
tablishes inner peace by unconsciously 
erecting an idealized image, whicli con- 
tains all his desirable qualities, and an 
unfavorable image, which fills him with 

self-contempt. Oscar Wilde’s “The Picture 
of Dorian Gray” shows this kind of con- 
flict in symbolic form. A narcissistic young 
man tried in countless ways to maintain 
his youth and beauty—his idealized image. 
To separate his physical self from his un- 
desirable features, he attaches himself sym- 
bolically to his portrait—his despised 
image. He is reassured, yet terrified, when 
he sees how ugly the portrait is becoming. 
Overwhelmed by self-hate, he makes one 
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desperate effort to be free by destroying 
his despised self—the portrait. But the 
picture is part of him, and he dies. 

Then there is the vicarious suicide, or 
murder, of which Medea of Euripides is a 
dramatic personification. After years of de- 
votion, Medea is rejected by Jason, her 
husband. Consumed with self-hate and hu- 
miliation, she decides to kill herself, vet 
hesitates. Out of her anguish comes the 
thought: “He would not be sorry.” 

The way to make Jason suffer most is 
to kill their children. Medea’s need for 
vengeance is greater than her love of her 
sons. She kills them, and thus kills the 
part of her she hates—her own love of 
Jason which brought her humiliation. 

To Save a Life: To Dr. Kilpatrick. 
the analysis of a suicidal patient demands 
special precaution. “An overly kind ana- 
lyst. a severe analyst, or a detached ana- 
lyst may endanger the patient by mating 
it difficult for him to express his hos- 
tilities,” she reported. Early in the analysis, 
the patient’s aggressive self-hate may ap- 
pear only in dreams and fantasies. When 
actual hostility is expressed, there is tem- 
porary relief from the suicide impulse. The 
hostility can then be further exposed, and 
cautious treatment may lead to its source 
in the unconscious battle between pride 
and hate. 

Neurotic solutions such as drugs, alco- 
hol, psychosomatic illness, living in imagi- 
nation, or depending on a partner, husband 
or wife, may temporarily relieve the threat 
of suicide, Dr. Kilpatrick admitted. But 
the only sure cure lies in changing the 
neurotic character structure. “All reme- 
dies are useless,” she warned, “unless they 
succeed in replacing neurotic self-pride 
with healthy self-esteem.” 


Streptomycin for Plague 


In the Plague Hospital at Hindupur. 
India, five patients lay dying. All were 
victims of the deadly plague, transmitted 
by rats or fleas, one of the most frequently 
fatal of epidemic diseases. Of the 152 
plague cases reported in the Madras Pres- 
idency outbreak, there had been 66 deaths, 
a mortality rate of 43.4 per cent. 

The five patients were semiconscious 
and breathing at a dangerously low rate. 
Temperatures rose as high as 106.6 degrees. 
Punctures of the swollen glands revealed 
quantities of the plague bacillus, P. pestis. 

Yet these plague sufferers, whose charts 
were marked “Moribund,” did not die. 
Thanks to streptomycin, all are alive and 
well today. Their miraculous recoveries, 
within 36 hours after the start of the strep- 
tomycin treatment, were reported last 
week in the British journal Lancet by Dr. 
P. VY. Karamchandi, the Anantapur medi- 
cal officer, and Dr. K. Sundar Rao of Hin- 
dupur Hospital. “Streptomycin appears to 
be a potent drug for the treatment of hu- 
man plague,” the Indian doctors conclud- 
ed “No toxic effects . . . were observed.” 
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IF your car feels like thé... 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 













THAT cuswiony FEELING LASTS LONGER WiTy MARFay, 





With Marfak Chassis Lubrication, you know your car gets lasting 
protection from wear and friction. Marfak is tough. It’s specially 
compounded to protect wear surfaces and stick right to °em — not 
for just a couple of hundred miles — but for 1,000 miles and 
more. You’re paid off in “cushiony” driving ease — sure sign that 
Marfak lasts longer. Today, ask 
your Texaco Dealer to give your 
car that “Marfak feeling.” 











THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 








Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER presents the TONY MARTIN show featuring Alan Young every Wednesday 
aight. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Woes of the Weatherman 


In American weather annals, the winter 
of 1947-48 could be classified as a meteoro- 
logical headache for the forecaster and a 
period of bewildered bedevilment for the 
poorly warned public. 

Winter woes started early in November, 
when Minnesota and the Dakotas were 
hit by record snow and lashing winds that 
tied up roads for days. The first days of 
December brought blinding snowstorms to 
the Great Plains. The day after Christmas, 
New York City was paralyzed by the heav- 
iest snow in its history—heavier than the 
fabulous blizzard of ’88. 

Two weeks later, the coldest wave in 
eight years swept down east of the Rockies 
-and funneled into the Southern States, 
freezing Florida strawberries and celery 
while winter vacationists longing for 
woolens huddled in frosty rooms and pain- 
fully clutched shrinking wallets. 

Last week New Mexico and Western 
Texas shivered under their coldest weather 
in two decades. Fl Paso hit an all-time 
low of 6 below zero, while freezing tem- 
peratures spread to the normally subtrop- 
ical areas of Southern Florida. 

Meanwhile, California suffered from 
drought* and unseasonable heat—as high 
as 85 degrees in Los Angeles on Jan. 12. 


The most striking of these weather 


pranks had been poorly predicted. New 
York’s excessively white Christmas season 





*Which ended with rain Feb. 4. 


SCIENCE 





came after a forecast of “mostly sunny.” 
A “cloudy and mild” prediction for Wash- 
ington, D.C., home of the United States 
Weather Rureau, was answered from the 
skies last week with a layer of snow. And 
elsewhere, anticipated snowfalls failed to 
materialize. 

To criticism based on such instances, 
meteorologists are likely to answer with 
their old lament: 

Many critics, no defenders, 

Weather men have two regrets— 

When they “hit,” no one remembers, 

When they “miss,” no one forgets. 

Box Seore: Though the public hoots 
at them, United States Weather Bureau 
officials insist that their batting average is 
83 per cent hits. This applies to general 
forecasts for the thirteen large districts 
into which the country is divided for 
weather purposes. But the score for the 
local forecasts of the 300 bureau stations 
across the country varies greatly, depend- 
ing on the stability of local weather. In 
the Southwest, where climate is fairly 
even, the forecasters are right more than 
90 per cent of the time. Elsewhere, some 
stations fall as low as 60.per cent, which 
is hardly better (and perhaps worse) than 
sheer guesswork. 

Because conditions like rain, heat, or 
cold tend to persist for a few days at a 
time, it is often possible to run up scores 
as high as 80 per cent merely by always 
predicting that tomorrow’s weather will be 
the same as today’s. 

Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer, 52-year- 
old chief of the United States Weather 


— 


Bureau, admits that his is still far from an 
exact science. “Unfortunately,” he told a 
NEWSWEEK interviewer, “forecasting js 
still based largely on subjective processe:— 
memory and intuition. Actually, meteor- 
ology is lagging way behind other sciences, 
It’s a shocking thing to admit, but we s°ill 
do not know for sure exactly why it rains.” 

Radar Wanted: Given this lack of 
knowledge, Reichelderfer thinks the fore- 
casters are doing a fairly good job. Their 
scores could be helped somewhat, he says, 
by taking advantage of certain technical 
innovations: 
> Radar, which can spot oncoming storis 
at a distance, would have given six to ten 
hours’ warning against some of the worst 
of this winter’s blizzards. Weather Bure: 
and Air Force specialists are now working 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to adapt this war-proved apparatus 
especially to weather forecasting, and 
Reichelderfer has asked Congress for 
money to buy 75 to 100 sets. 
> More accurate instruments for measur- 
ing pressure, temperature, and humidity of 
the air, especially for airplane observations, 
are under development. 
> To draw conclusions from great masses 
of incoming data, the Weather Bureau is 
looking forward to using the new electronic 
calculating machines (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 9). 
They would not only save manpower (the 
understaffed bureau has 300 unfilled vacan- 
cies) but would digest weather data more 
completely while it is still fresh and cur- 
rently useful. 

Still, Reichelderfer makes it clear that 
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none of these steps will give the complete 
solution. There will remain a need to get 
down to fundamentals: Just how does the 
sun affect weather? What basic physical 
laws govern precipitation? What is the 
relation of the upper air to ground 
weather? 

In this kind of basic research the 
Weather Bureau, with its total budget 
of $21,000,000 a year, is not able to 
do much. The armed services are tak- 
ing the lead. The Air Force alone is put- 
ting $3,000,000 this year into meteorologi- 
cal research, mostly on studies of the 
upper air that guided missiles are designed 
to traverse. The Air Weather Service has 
tuken over the mission of observing and 
predicting conditions in the purplish zone 
of thin atmosphere as high as 70,000 feet 
above the surface of the earth. 

Nearer to earth, major advances are 
heing made in “cloud physics.” The well- 
known dry-ice experiments initiated in 
1946 by the General Electric Co., and con- 
tinued under government sponsorship, 
have shown how various types of clouds 
can be nudged into dropping their mois- 
ture as snow or rain. Meanwhile, with less 
fanfare, nature’s own ways of sudden pre- 
cipitation have been investigated by a dar- 
ing series of flights carried out by the Air 
Force, the Navy, and the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics under 
Weather Bureau direction. 

Winged Guinea Pigs: Little has been 
known of the inner workings of thunder- 
storms even in the age of aviation, be- 
cause airline pilots are instructed to de- 
tour them. But in Florida in the summer 
of 1946, and in Ohio last summer, the 
Thunderstorm Project sent its planes 
right through the middle of the angriest 
clouds. Five fast P-61s, the original “Black 
Widow” night fighters of the second world 
war, plowed through every available storm 
at five different levels up to 25,000 feet. 
Despite the danger of getting caught in 
violent air currents, 1,366 successful storm 
traverses were made without a crash. 

The results of this exploration, reported 
two weeks ago before the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, showed that the 
textbook descriptions of thunderstorms are 
wrong. Observations disclosed an orderly 
pattern of air circulation in a group of 
“cells” that make up a major storm. In 
addition to the updrafts of warm air that 
are known to precede the rain, it was dis- 
covered that a storm “inhales” great quan- 
tities of air from its surroundings at 
heights between 2,000 and 25,000 feet, 
while “exhaling” air at the top and bot- 
tom. 

Such research is only a start toward a 
full knowledge of weather mechanisms. 
Before man starts tinkering with the 
clouds in a wholesale way that might 
change the world’s climate, it would be 
nice to know in advance on a sunny morn- 
ing whether or not to take along an 
umbrella. 
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—the systematic movement of 
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WHY EXPAND YOUR PLANT if Towmotor Mass Han- 


dling will reduce your costs and give you greater competi- 











tive advantage? Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks are the busiest 








machines ina plant—picking up, transporting, stacking 








and loading materials. They increase production by keep- 





ing production machines constantly. supplied; they increase 





storage by stacking higher; they increase profits by cutting 








handling time on every handling job. ‘Investigate ‘‘M H’’— 





the modern way to reduce your handling costs. 






































































Take the 


handcuffs off 
your secretary 


It’s almost as bad as typing in hand- 


cuffs — if your secretary is using old- 


fashioned carbon paper. Give her 


Webster’s Micrometric, the only car- 


bon paper with the numbered scale on 


every sheet. The scale shows proper 


spacing at a glance, saves time — and 


paper, too. Micrometric’s “clipped 


corner” feature helps her separate car- 


bons from letters without smudging. 


Micrometric costs no more than other 


quality carbons. Sold by leading 


dealers everywhere. Or write to 


F. S. Webster Co., 19 Amherst Street, 


Cambridge 42, Mass. Branches in 
New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco. 


WEBSTER’S 


MICROMETRIC 


CARBON PAPERS 











Daredevil of the Byline 


As the producer and director of Mr. 
District Attorney and The Adventures of 
Christopher Wells (intrepid columnist) , 
Ed Byron presumably is an expert in both 
law and journalism. Instead, he was re- 
spectfully requested not to take his law- 
school finals, and he got into radio only 
because no newspaper he tried would give 
him a job. 

Perhaps experience is not the best 
teacher. At any rate, the tough, short, and 
bow-tied Byron has patterned the coun- 
try’s favorite idealization of the defender 
of people’s rights and privileges in Mr. 
D.A. (NBC, Wednesday, 9:30-10 p.m., 
EST). And if things work out, Hildy 
Johnson may have to move over. for 
Chris Wells (CBS, Tuesday, 9:30-10 p.m., 
EST) as the boss man of fabulous news- 
paper characters. 

Alger Boy: Mr. D. A. was well into 
his eighth year of success when Byron 
perpetrated Wells last September. Never 
one to write before he researches, Byron, 
with his chief assistant and writer, Robert 
Shaw, concocted Wells’s entire biography 
before they dreamed up a single adventure. 
A “native” of Galesburg, Wells was born 
Sept. 28, 1912, and followed a thoroughly 
idealized trail to fame: He sold news- 
papers, worked on high-school and college 
(Amherst) journals, started as a “sub- 
cub reporter” on a New York daily for 
$16 a week, and eventually became a 
byline columnist with some of the trade 
marks of Walter Winchell. Nellie Bly, 
Richard Harding Davis, and any charm- 
ing bachelor. 

This was the packaged phenomenon that 
the De Soto-Plymouth dealers put on CBS 
last September to oppose the Sunday-night 
Theater Guild on the Air (ABC, Sunday, 
9:30-10:30 p.m., EST). And then the 
worries of Byron and Wells began. 

Originally, Wells went hunting for 
trouble and story. But Byron couldn’t 
make the plot click so Wells now sits and 
waits for adventure to strike. Next on 
Byron’s list was the realization that the 
Wells radio voice was wrong. So actors 
had to be changed. These things settled, 
Byron began to fret about the show’s 
broadcast time. How could one man like 
Wells do battle for listeners against the 
versatile dramatics of the Guild show? 
Hence last week the sponsor obligingly 
moved Wells into the spot opposite ra- 
dio’s favorite couple, Fibber McGee and 
Molly (NBC). 

Byron is confident his boy will do all 
right against comedians. And he has rea- 
son for confidence. Wells is beginning to 
inherit the D. A.’s luck at scoops (NEews- 
WEEK, Oct. 7, 1946). 

Headliner: A man who knows his way 
around New York’s less-publicized spots, 
Byron has learned the habits of con men 
and gangsters, cops and Bowery bums. 





Ed Byron, father of radio twins 


Already his shadowy byline has plunged 
into adventures that were current news- 
paper headlines—a neat trick since the 
scripts are written three weeks in ad- 
vance. 

In November the papers told of a 
mysterious smuggler who died in a trans- 
continental plane, leaving behind a suit- 
case loaded with $800,000 worth of dope. 
Wells, at the same time, was involved with 
a dope ring which had lined his suitcase 
with the stuff for smuggling out of 
Shanghai. 

And last week, on the first night of his 
new time. Wells was in India up to his ears 
in the difficulties of the country—difficul- 
ties multiplied in every headline by the 
assassination of Mohandas Gandhi a scant 
four days before. 


Britain’s Pure Hero 


It looked for awhile as if Dick Barton 
was in an impossible spot. For him, that 
was worse than death. As a “special 
agent,” Barton lived a life of thrilling and 
manly escapades, not to be dissuaded 
from his duty by the fairest of ladies or 
the roughest of men. 

It was a life led fifteen minutes a day 
on a British Broadcasting Corp. program, 
a life anxiously followed by five or six 
million adults—including Herbert Morri- 
son, Lord President of the Council—and 
every kid in England. 

Noel Johnson, the young and handsome 
veteran who plays Barton, could match 
personal popularity with any Roy Rog:rs 
or Gene Autry. And yet the BBC seemed 
deliberately to be jeopardizing Barton’s 
career by cutting him down to the size of 
an ultra-gentleman. 

The reformation traces to L. Marsland 
Gander, radio critic of The London Daily 
Telegraph, who finally heard Barton dur- 
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ing a children’s Christmas party. Gander 
found the show “obtrusive, overexciting, 
repetitive, and insidious.” Furthermore, 
its theme music annoyed him. Then, to his 
added horror, Gander discovered his own 
son was a regular listener. 

The resultant clamor which he sounded 
in The Telegraph columns raised the 
hackles of fans who wrote the paper in 
equal anger—both pro and con. Even 
Morrison was moved to comment publicly. 
“Dick Barton’s enemies come to a sticky 
end,” he said, “which shows the moral of 
the thing*is right and proper.” 

Thou Shalt Not: Nonetheless, the 
BBC took action. On Jan. 16, it issued 
twelve commandments by which Barton 
must live and do good. Among other 
things, he was expected to be intelligent 
as well as hard-hitting, could use force 


‘only when normal peaceful means had 


failed, might, under pressing circum- 
stances, use deceit but must never lie, 
and must let sex play no part in his ad- 
ventures. 

At first the commandments were posi- 
tively distressing to almost everyone ex- 
cept Gander. But last week things were 
looking up. Barton was deeply involved in 
the welfare of a lovely American movie 
star for whom he was bodyguard (against 
“the American protection racket”). And 
even if Barton could never again touch 
liquor and could defend himself only with 
“clean socks to the jaw,” he appeared to 
be taking proper manly care of the lady. 


Air Fare via Bus 


Homes have them. Cars have them. 
Even trains and boats and airplanes have 
them. So why shouldn’t streetcars and 
buses have radios too? At least that was 
what Hulbert Taft Jr. wondered. He found 
out they very well could have them. 

Taft, the cousin of the senator from 


Ohio and manager of WKRC, the CBS out- 





let in Cincinnati, and its FM affiliate 
WCTS, set up Transit Radio, Ine., last 
May and ran tests in local buses. Of the 
guinea-pig passengers, 96 per cent thor- 
oughly approved. So this May Taft will in- 
stall FM receivers in 150 Cincinnati street- 
cars and buses, and will put WCTS on a 
strict listen-while-you-travel basis. 

From 6 a.m. until midnight every 
the station will broadcast five-minute 
shows of news, music, and weather re- 
ports laced with twenty-second commer- 
cials. Not only does Taft look to a good 
profit in plug sales, but the transit com- 
pany is counting on radio to increase the 
popularity of bus and trolley travel. 

Nor has Taft forgotten the rest of the 
country. Already he has run tests in Hous- 
ton, Texas, Evansville, Ind., and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., with definite commercial in- 
tentions. Baltimore, Washington, and 
Youngstown, Ohio, are next on the list. 
In the long run, the clickety-clacketing 
New York subway may become the only 
thing on wheels still permitted to make 
its own noise. 


day 


Bing and Mark 
On Dec. 12, after more than a year of 


transcribing his program for later broad- 
cast over ABC, Bing Crosby waxed a half 
hour with Jimmy Durante, Dick Haymes, 
and the writer-producer Mark Hellinger as 
his guests. It was to be aired Feb. 4. On 
Dee. 21, Hellinger died of a heart attack. 

But the show went on—with the encour- 
agement of Hellinger’s many friends in 
the newspaper and show-business worlds. 
For the average listener, it was just an- 
other program, featuring a pleasant mai 
named Hellinger who kidded, discussed the 
“old days,” and plugged his forthcoming 
movie, “The Naked City” (in which his 
voice is also heard). For Hellinger’s friends 
and adinirers it was nice to hear his husky 
New Yorkese just once more. 





R. Holder 
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Historic moment in Cincinnati: The radio age reaches the bus 
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- buildings HOLD HEAT 
.. Save Money win 


CHAMBERLIN 


woo INSULATION 


Winter snow melts off your building 
roof because costly heat is seeping up 
through the roof. It means lost fuel 
dollars, waste of hard-to-get fuel. Stop 
that fuel waste! Let the nation-wide 
Chamberlin Company insulate your 
building with a famous fire-proof, 
vermin-preof “Rock Wool Cap” 








Chamberlin factory-trained experts 
have added year-round comfort, 
lowered maintenance costs in over 
2\4 million buildings and homes. 
Chamberlin installs the job right for 
maximum winter-summer comfort. 
FUEL SAVINGS ALONE REPAY 
COST IN 3 TO 5 WINTERS! 


CHAMBERLIN PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


WEATHER STRIPS—CALKING—INSULATION 
SCREENS— STORM SASH—IN-DOR-SEALS 









Ask for free survey. No 
ligation. See phone 
. ook or mail coupon. 


Chamberlin Co. of America, Dept. 102 
1254 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Without obligation, tell me about 
Chamberlin Services 


for (type of building) 





Name 





Address 
City 





State 
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Breneman, Farrell, and Irwin found “breakfast at 8” easy to digest 


Breakfast in Magazinedom 


As a mass producer of pocket-sized di- 
gests, the dark and hefty Tom Farrell 
claims second spot only to the ubiquitous 
Reader’s Digest. His Everybody’s Digest 
(circulation 275,000) and The Women 
(over 400,000) look pale beside The Read- 
er’s Digest (over 8,000,000 domestic) , but 
it is as a combination of digests that Far- 
rell makes his claim. Thus far he’s made a 
$2,000,000-a-year business out of his di- 
gests and he thinks it’s only the beginning. 

Last week, Farrell’s latest venture lent 
weight to his claim. His Tom Breneman’s 
Magazine was only three months old, but 
already seemed headed toward a 500,000 
sales mark. The first issue, January, hit 
275,000; the February issue was a nearly 
100 per cent sellout on a press run hiked 
to 350,000. For March, Farrell had boosted 
the press run to 450,000, for April to 550,- 
000, and news dealers’ demands indicated 
these would be snapped up. 

Plus Agers: Farrell credits the idea 
for Tom Breneman’s Magazine to the radio 
showman (Breakfast in Hollywood on 
ABC) whose name it bears and who owns 
a large piece of it. Each weekday morn- 
ing at 8, Breneman buys breakfast at his 
Hollywood restaurant for 90 to 100 elderly 
women (“grownup teen-agers,” he calls 
them) ; regales them with wisecracks about 
their hats, youth, hobbies, and home life; 
pins an orchid and a resounding kiss on 
the oldest guest present, and otherwise 
keeps his audience as happy as a flock of 
bobby-soxers at a Sinatra soirée. 

Last summer, Breneman and Farrell 
worked out an agreement for the magazine 
idea that Breneman says had buzzed in his 
head ever since he found 30 minutes of ra- 
dio time too brief for his homilies. Brene- 
man lent his name to the magazine until a 


$25,000 contest ($5,000 grand prize, $20,- 
000 worth of trailers, radios, expense-paid 
trips, ete.) would produce a title. 

This and Breneman’s radio plugs no 
doubt account for much of the terrific re- 
sponse on newsstands. But both Farrell and 
Breneman think they also found a long- 
neglected field in the magazine specifically 
slanted to women from 35 to 70. Each 
month Farrell’s editorial director, Theodore 
(Ted) Irwin, graduate of the old New 
York World, novelist (“Strange Passage”) 
and free lance, sends Breneman, who is 
editor of the magazine, a batch of copy. 
Breneman carefully selects such stuff of 
middle-age-plus appeal as “How I Stay 
Young” by Helen Hayes, “In Defense of 
Gossip” by Virginia Forsythe, and “Motel 
for Cats.” 

With something like 2,000 to 3,000 title 
suggestions (all undisclosed so far) com- 
ing daily for his newest magazine, Farrell 
still had name worries. Obviously, Brene- 
man’s name seemed as good a come-on as 
any. For the question: “Why not keep it?” 
Farrell has only a resigned shrug. But he 
also has a loophole. The contest rules say 
he doesn’t have to use the prizewinning 
title. Breneman was a good bet to stay on 
the cover somewhere. 


New Republic Flare-up 


As one of the Newspaper Guild’s foind- 
ing fathers, Edd Johnson, portly managing 
editor of The New Republic, has fought 
many a battle with managements. [ast 
week Johnson, caught between a bi‘ter 
Guild-management feud at The New Re- 
public, quit cold. This was the story: 

The New Republic was up to 100,000 in 
circulation, an all-time high for butclier- 
paper journals of opinion. But, as all such 
liberal papers learn, advertising doesn't 
keep pace with their circulation risc—a 
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bathinette that’s sturdy and bright, 





because it’s aluminum. . 


a Stroller you can push with ease, 
because it’s aluminum... 
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because they're aluminum! 


More and better aluminum products -72@@y. .. with 


Kaiser Aluminum 


a Permanente Metals product 


THE “PLAY-PEN SET” may not appreciate 
the advantages offered by aluminum... 
but you should! 


Look at the products above. Think of their 
extra lightness, extra beauty, extra conven- 
ience. Then. you'll have some idea why 
aluminum has succeeded other metals in 
hundreds of products—from toys to trail- 
ers, from garage doors to garden tools. 


And these aluminum-made products are 


plentiful ... because Permanente Metals, 
led by Henry J. Kaiser, is speeding to 
manufacturers vast quantities of Kaiser 
Aluminum. 


Today —after only a year and a half on the 
market — Kaiser Aluminum is being made 
into more than 600 different products... 
by more than 1,000 manufacturers. 


So insist on products made of aluminum 
— you can get them! 


because it’s aluminum. . 








Get the Manufacturers’ names 


For the names of manufacturers nearest you 
who make the aluminum products 
pictured above, write: 


Permanente Products Company 


Consumer Service Division, 1924 Broadway, Oakland, California 


; 
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Master 
craftsmen have pro- 
duced this Burroughs 


machine to speed and simplify the 
work in your office. It is pre- 
cision-built of the finest materials. It is 
engineered to incorporate the latest time- 


AB, 





saving features. It is designed to serve 
you faithfully and well. To maintain your 
a4 machine at peak operating efficiency 
2 throughout its long life, Burroughs 
provides the most complete and 
efficient maintenance serv- 
>. ice organization in ~- 


the field. 










© This smart new Electric 
Duplex Calculator, with the 
exclusive upper dials, gives you 
the results of individual calculations 
and a net result of all calculations in 
one fast, “straight to the answer’ operation 





Heres the tag that 
tells the story” 








WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS 


Burroughs 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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neat 25,000 since last September. Costs 
however do, and The New Republic, a 
chronic money loser, still found itself in the 
red. Publisher Michael Straight handed 
Johnson a list of nineteen people to fire. 

Battle: Johnson wrestled with the 
problem and management for two months, 
and finally came up with a list pared down 
to seven. This he presented to the Guild, 
and harsh words followed from both sides. 
Then the Guild issued a broadside blasting 
management for inefficiency. Some of the 
counts: The NR was top-heavy with over- 
lapping, costly brass, and ought to fire 
bosses first (a view Johnson shared to the 
point of once offering his own neck to 
Straight) . 

But two indictments especially out- 
raged Johnson. One accused him of 
buying a story (bought in his ab- 
sence) , then killing it in type (which 
he did because it was “lousy”). The 
other said he had wasted money by 
ordering a last-minute spread on Pal- 
estine. (This occurred when he was 
out ill). Johnson told his staff: “If 
that’s the way they [the Guild unit] 
want it, I quit. Let ’em fight some- 
body else.” To NEwsweEkk he said: 
“J still like the Guild and I like The 
New Republic. I don’t like stu- 
pidity.” 


Boettigers: New Deal 


The newspaper romance of John 
and Anna Roosevelt Boettiger (pro- 
nounced BOTT-iger) began in Wash- 
ington in the early days of the New 
Deal, when she was living at the 
White House pending her divorce 
from broker Curtis Dall and John 
was White House hatchetman for the 
Roosevelt-hating Chicago Tribune. 

John and Anna, only daughter of the 
late President Roosevelt, were married 
in January 1935, six months after her di- 
vorce and not long after he quit the Trib- 
une. For a while he served as right-hand 
man to Will Hays, then czar of the movie 
industry. Then, in 1936, the Boettigers 
popped up in Seattle, he as $30,000-a-year 
publisher of the Roosevelt-hating William 
Randolph Hearst’s Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, she as associate editor and queen of 
the women’s pages. This was shortly be- 
fore Hearst sought from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission a blessing for a $35,- 
500,000 flotation to bolster his then-wob- 
bling empire. SEC permitted withdrawal 
of the request in September. 

Giveaway to Daily: After the war 
(during which Boettiger took a leave from 
the P-I to serve with the AMG in Italy) 
the Boettigers and Hearst parted com- 
pany, chiefly in a row over policy. John 
an’ Anna, striking out on their own, 
picked up a Phoenix giveaway weekly and 
converted it last May to a daily—The 
Arizona Times—to buck the neat monop- 
oly of Eugene C. Pulliam’s Arizona Re- 
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public and Gazette (morning and eve- 
ning) . 

To date the Boettigers have put up- 
wards of $400,000 into their Times—more 
than $200,000 their own, the rest via notes 
from close friends and the Roosevelt fam- 
ily. For this, they had to show a fine lit- 
tle plant, a circulation in the neighbor- 
hood of 30,000 (against the afternoon Ga- 
zette’s 32,000), and a steadily increasing 
advertising volume. But The Times had 
yet to clear the red, and impatient note 
holders forced a $200,000 refinancing re- 
cently through the Valley National Bank 
of Phoenix. 

A Phoenix weekly devoted mostly to 
politics disclosed this loan late in January. 
Last week the Boettigers themselves used 
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Harris & Ewing 
The Boettigers: Anna became boss of The Times 


their own columns for an announcement 
that further raised eyebrows in Phoenix. 
The announcement stated that Boettiger 
was out as publisher and editor, and 
that Anna now was in complete control 
of The Times. 

To a Los Angeles Daily News reporter, 
Mrs. Boettiger denied rumors of a domes- 
tic rift. But, she added, Boettiger had al- 
ways wanted to go abroad as a newsman— 
which seemed to cover his “future work,” 
mentioned but unspecified in the an- 
nouncement. 


Press vs. MacArthur 


During the entire occupation of Japan 
it has been a rare occasion when Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur has been overruled by 
Washington. But on Feb. 3, Army Secre- 
tary Kenneth C. Royall publicly and di- 
rectly reversed the general. He superseded a 
SCAP regulation requiring correspondents 
who leave the MacArthur theater to un- 
dergo complete reaccreditation before re- 
turning. Royall ruled that newsmen could 
spend 30 days out of every six months 
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traveling outside the theater without losing 
their accreditation and being obliged to 
uproot their families and leave their 
houses, as the MacArthur regulation would 
have forced them to do. 

Correspondents in Tokyo complained 
that Royall’s ruling still would not allow 
them to give adequate coverage to other 
parts of the Far East. The Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s Tokyo man, Bill 
Costello, said newsmen thought the pro- 
posal “wholly inadequate and unwork- 
able.” Sen. William F. Knowland of Cali- 
fornia took up the matter in the Senate 
and declared that “contrary to the views 
expressed by SCAP, Japan is an ideal place 
for American news services, American 
magazines, and American newspapers to 
base their correspondents . . . to 
cover the rest of the Far East.” 

Knowland added: “When a cor- 
respondent knows that if he leaves 
Japan he cannot get back into that 
country without again going through 
the whole process of being accredited, 
it may have at least a tendency to 
make him not quite as free in re- 
porting as he might otherwise feel he 
should be.” 


For the Record 


On Jan. 26 Newsweek cabled to 
Géneral MacArthur in Tokyo a re- 
quest for review of his decision not 
to reaccredit Compton Pakenham as 
the magazine’s correspondent in Ja- 
pan, or to acquaint the editors with 
the specific charges against Paken- 
ham. The Department of the Army 
had acquainted the magazine only 
with general allegations. 

On Jan. 28 MacArthur replied 
merely: “I am sorry to have to dis- 
agree with you with reference to the Pak- 
enham case.” On Feb, 2 NeEwSwEEK in- 
formed the general that it was forced to 
conclude that Pakenham—who was in the 
United States on leave of absence—was 
not being reaccredited because this pub- 
leation had reprinted criticisms of oceupa- 
tion policies, and that it intended to 
publish the story. And on Feb. 9 this pub- 
lication sent to Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal a protest against MacArthur's 
handling of the case. 

NewswEEkK herewith prints the general’s 
reply, along with a rebuttal by Pakenham 
and a protest by the Tokyo Correspond- 
ents Club after members had read the 
MacArthur statement: 


MaeArthur: With reference to your 
message of Feb. 2, I have no slightest ob- 
jection to anything you publicize concern- 
ing the Pakenham matter, provided the 
true facts rather than a distorted version 
are carried. 

There is no—repeat no—basis whatso- 
ever for your suggestion that freedom 
of the press is in any way involved, or 
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that the critical editorial policies of News- 
WEEK have a bearing upon the matter. 
To the contrary, such editorial criticism 
which Newsweek has expressed with ref- 
erence to certain policies being imple- 
mented here was based upon directives 
received from the United States Govern- 
ment and the Far Eastern Commission and 
has never been attributed to Pakenham’s 
reporting. 

As to the suggestion that freedom of 
the press is in any way infringed, I doubt 
that the Allied press enjoys anywhere in 
the world greater freedom in the gathering 
and dissemination of the news than it does 
here in Tokyo. Your own bureau would 
undoubtedly be among the first to bear 
this out. 

The danger with respect to the return of 
Pakenham during this critical period lies in 
the disturbing influence he is believed to 
exercise among Japanese malcontents, and 
the jeopardy this causes to the objectives 
and security of the occupation and the in- 
terests of the United States. 

Your statement that no reasons for 
Pakenham’s exclusion have been furnished 
‘you is not understood in view of the recent 
letter to you from the Department of the 
Army in Washington, which summarized 
the matter as follows: 

“In his*recent residence in Japan, he 
(Pakenham) has shown a marked antipa- 
thy toward American policy and American 
personnel in the occupation zone. This is 
undoubtedly due to his long residence and 
prewar affiliations in Japan which have led 
him to associate, personally, with reaction- 
ary Japanese of deep-rooted feudalistic 
and militaristic tendencies in their resist- 
ance to the objectives of the Allied occu- 
pation. 

“Phis, as SCAP points out, makes his 
return undesirable as such return would 
not be in the best interests of either the 
occupation forces or of your publication. I 
feel compelled to support SCAP’s position 
in this matter. I suggest your office assign 
another competent correspondent to pro- 
ceed to Japan. We shall do everything in 
our province to expedite his clearance and 
to make suitable arrangements in order 
that we can evidence our desire that the 
pleasant and cooperative relationship we 
have enjoyed in the past can continue in 
the future.” 

This is the basis for Pakenham’s exclu- 
sion and the position with respect to his 
replacement in which I fully concur. 

Pakenham: Not one single fact is 
advanced [in MacArthur’s cable] in sup- 
port of these charges. Until he produces 
some evidence beyond the general state- 
ment that I had associated with some 
Japanese “malcontents” I can only reply 
by giving an account in general terms of 
my activities in Japan. Let me add, 
though, that General MacArthur uses 
very serious language. If I or any other 
correspondent really were guilty of these 
things we may assume that SCAP is suffi- 
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ciently security-conscious so that he would 
have been expelled rather than be allowed 
to leave the country and then prevented 
from returning. 

It is quite true that extended residence 
in Japan before the first world war and a 
working knowledge of the language made 
it easy for me to get around among Jap- 
anese. It is equally true that some staff 
sections at SCAP don’t like correspondents 
to do this. I had talks with laborers, farm- 
ers, petty shopkeepers, schoolteachers, 


priests, fishermen, policemen, politicians, 
of all parties, ex-soldiers and sailors, busi- 





ernational 


MacArthur: Some are unwelcome 





nessmen, newspapermen, actors, ex-Cabi- 
net ministers, and ex-peers. 

I have searched my diaries and my 
memories and am able to list only six 
Japanese whom I saw frequently enough 
to consider them friends. It is true that 
some of these people had been in official 
positions before Pearl Harbor. As editorial 
consultant to NEWSWEEK during the war, 
it had been my job to estimate what went 
on in Japan at that time, and when I went 
out in May 1946, I was curious to expand 
my information on that period, as well as 
to find out all I could about the impact of 
defeat on the national mentality. 

Moreover, I am well enough acquainted 
with the peculiarities of the Japanese men- 
tality so that I took pains never to allow 
any Japanese to discuss policies in such a 
way as to reflect on the basic authority of 
the occupying powers. In three cases of 
people who tried to do so I walked out 
and never saw them again. 

So far from being antagonistic in my 
attitude to SCAP, I was on excellent pro- 
fessional and personal terms with many 
officers of high rank. Since this difficulty 
arose, several of them have written to me 
to say that they were shocked by Mac- 
Arthur’s decision. It is true, however, that 
I was not treated cordially by several high 


officers of the government section, which 
was the staff section concerned with poli- 
cies that had been criticized. I under- 
stand that this is the source of the objec- 
tions to my return. 

Tokyo Correspondents: The Allicd 
correspondents in Japan deplore the man- 
ner of exclusion of Compton Pakenham, 
NEWSWEEK correspondent, from the area 
under the jurisdiction of the Far Eastern 
Command on the grounds that he has 
associated “personally with reactionary 
Japanese of deep-rooted feudalistic and 
militaristic tendencies in their resistance 
to the objectives of the Allied occupation.” 
We are not entering into a defense of |iis 
activities, of which as a group we are not 
informed, but we wish to point out the 
following: 

I—No evidence has been made public 
to substantiate the charges and _ action 
has been taken on unsupported accusation. 
No particulars of this correspondent’s al- 
leged derelictions so far have been given 
the readers of a publication who thus suf- 
fer the loss of his services for reasons 
unexplained to them. So far as the cor- 
respondent is concerned, this action might 
be characterized as depriving a man of his 
means of livelihood without a hearing. 

2—Correspondents in their work must 
associate with all kinds of people having 
all kinds of views and purposes in order 
to furnish news reports dealing not only 
with official activities, but so far as possi- 
ble with all trends in the country. If a 
correspondent may be penalized by an 
outside authority because of his associa- 
tions, his usefulness to his employer and to 
the American public is obviously curtailed. 

3—The action taken with regard to one 
correspondent naturally raises the question 
whether other or all correspondents might 
not be excluded from this or any other 
occupied area on equally vague charges. 
More specifically, it brings up the question 
as to whether “security” is not being used, 
or is not susceptible of being used, as a 
means to enable an area commander to 
hand-pick such correspondents assigned to 
his headquarters, by excluding as “unde- 
sirable” those critical of his policies. Such 
a precedent would confer upon public offi- 
cials the right to select those who may 
write about them—turning correspondents 
into press agents. 

4—It may be pointed out that all cor- 
respondents, before their departure from 
the United States for occupied areas, ire 
carefully screened for their good American 
citizenship by government agencies and are 
certified as acceptable by area commani- 
ers. A system under which a correspondent. 
once accepted, is later threatened with 
exclusion inevitably must tend to force 
him to govern not only his writing, but 
also his personal associations. Such a situ- 
ation is likely to result in a consistent fiow 
of dangerously distorted news. 

For these reasons, we would welcome a 
clarification of Mr. Pakenham’s case. 


Newsweek, February 16, 1948 








Your short cut to a clear 
desk lies through the Edison 
Electronic Voicewriter . . . 


the machine that lifts the 


brakes from your dictating 


speed. Exclusive Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action gives a clear 
channel to the higher voice 
tones responsible for word 
recognition... helping your 
secretary to keep in step 
with your fastest dictating 
pace, without costly, time- 
wasting errors. No other 
instrument matches Edison 
understandability ... because 
only Edison has Ear-Tuned 


Jewel-Action. . 
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JANE: Sometimes I wonder about Jerry. Be- 
fore we married, he gave me presents on 
Valentine’s Eve. But tomorrow is Valentine’s 
Day and he looks ready to bite my head off. 


I’m almost afraid to speak to him... 





ITS GETTING LATE, OEAR, 
COMIN TO BED? 


WHY SHOULD | 2 

| COULON’T SLEEP 
ANYWAY WITH THIS 
AWFUL INDIGESTION ! 


































JANE: So that’s it! Jerry’s being a vena 
because he has acid indigestion. He prob- 
ably lunched with some of his friends at the 
office and overindulged in food or stimulants. 
Well . . . acid indigestion’s no problem .. . 





HERE ,OEAR... TAKE THIS. PRACTICALLY 
BY THE TIME YOUR HEAD TOUCHES 





THE PILLOW, You'LL FEEL BETTER! 








silts = 


JANE: midi him Phillips’ Milk of siiiniabte, 
It’s not only a marvelous laxative, but one of 
the fastest, most effective antacids known to 
science. Taken at bedtime, it relieves sleep- 
robbing acid indigestion almost at once. 





Get the 50¢ bottle: Contains three times as much 
as the 25¢ size. Also in convenient, pleasant-tast- 
ing tablet form—25¢ a box, less than 1¢ a tablet. 
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NEXT DAY 








JANE: Thanks to Phillips’, Jerry awakened 
this morning feeling like a new man. And 
he’s certainly shown me I am his Valentine, 
after all. Look! Candy and flowers and . 

kisses! What more could a girl possibly want? 
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antacid cocoa 

















—— TRANSITION — 


Born: To Mrs. James H. Evxvs, 31, vice 
president of the Pittsburgh Planned Par- 
enthood Clinic, triplets, a boy and two 
girls; on Feb. 6. “We planned our chil- 
dren,” their father admitted, “but we 
didn’t plan triplets.” 


Celebrated: By Base Rurn, his 5rd 
birthday, in Miami Beach, Feb. 6. He al- 
ways thought he was born on Feb. 7, 1894, 
until he found a birth certificate fixing 
Feb. 6, 1895, as the date. Although erect 
and smiling and smoking a big cigar when 
he arrived from New York Feb. 4 for a 
quiet vacation from hospitals, the ex- 
home-run hitter was still despondent from 
three operations on his neck and throat. 


Ailing: ALtrrep A. Knopr, 55, New York 
publisher; from a skiing accident on Mount 
Mansfield; Vt., Feb. 7. His right leg was 
broken when his ski caught in a rut. 


Died: Toomas W. Lamont, 77, chairman 
of the board of J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc.: of 
heart failure, in Boca Grande, Fla., Feb. 
2 (see page 68). 

> Joun H. MacCracken, 72, former presi- 
dent of Lafayette College in Pennsylvania: 
in New York City, Feb. 2. At the age of 
24, he headed Westminster College in Mis- 
souri. 

P> Ex-Gov. Louis J. Brann, 71, only 
Democrat reelected governor of Maine 
since the Civil War, whose initial victory 
in September 1932 foreshadowed the 
Roosevelt landslide in November; of a 
heart attack, in Falmouth, Maine, Feb. 3. 
> Tue Eart or Dersy, 82, British states- 
man and sportsman; of a heart attack, near 
Prescot, England, Feb. 4 (see page 33). 
> Srmuron Strunsky, 68, urbane essayist. 
anonymous author of “Topics of The 
Times” for The New York Times during 
the last fifteen years, Russian-born Social- 
ist turned “Tory,” and defender of his city 
against the cliché “New York is not Amer- 
ica”; in Princeton, N.J., Feb. 5. 

> Burns MANTLE, 74, drama critic emeri- 
tus of The New York Daily News and edi- 
tor of “The Best Plays”; of cancer of the 
stomach, in New York, Feb. 9. He began 
his career more than half a century ago 
when, as a linotyper on The Denver Times, 
he found himself unable to decipher a re- 
view and composed his own. 


Suicides: Nazi Generals JoHANNES BLas- 
Kow!Tz, 64, in Nuremberg, Germany. 
Feb. 5, and Orto von STULPNAGEL, 69, in 
Paris, Feb. 6 (see page 38) . 


Killed: AtBert (Dusty) Ruopes, 338. 
movie daredevil, in a 265-foot leap for pub- 
licity from the Golden Gate Bridge, Feb. 6. 
His three small parachutes, football helmet 
and hip pads, watertight rubber suit. 
kapok life jacket, and “Mae West” life 
vest failed to keep him from drowning in 
San Francisco Bay. 


O Newsweek, February 16, 1948 
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AND DRIVE IT YOURSELF 


Have you heard about the new Rail-Auto and Plane-Auto Travel 
Plans? How easy, how convenient it is to rent new cars from 
Hertz for your executives, salesmen, field men, etc.? Yes, it is 
now possible to reserve cars in advance at any Hertz station or 
railroad or air line ticket counter. A new Chevrolet or other fine 
car, finely conditioned and fully insured will be waiting at des- 
tination so no time will be wasted. 

In this way your men arrive refreshed, ready to work and 
they can cover more territory more conveniently and much 
faster. Hertz is serving scores of companies today, solving their 
personnel travel problems, increasing efficiency, increasing sales. 
Hertz is the only coast-to-coast system, dependable, experienced 
in 24 years of service. For full information call your local Hertz 
station listed under “Automobile Rentals” in the telephone clas- 
sified section, or send the coupon below—today! 

NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are being granted to 
qualified local interests to operate as part of the Hertz System. For 


complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Dept. 528, 
218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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— serving you in 
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Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System Dept. 528 | 
218 S. Wabash Avenue | 
Chicago 4, Illinois | 
Gentlemen: Send without obligation complete infor- | 
mation and directory of all Hertz Driv-Ur-Self sta- | 
tions in the U. S. and Canada. r 
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YOU CAN RENT A CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS J po 
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The Slump and the Business Outlook 


The average businessman has little time 
to study economic trends. For the most 
part, he tends to his own business and 
leaves the preparation of reports on the 
economy to professional analysts. 

Through them he is kept aware of the 
impact which broad economic forces may 
have upon his own business. And two well- 
known facts have recently caused him 
some concern: 

P Since the second world war, commodity 
prices have zoomed upward to all-time 
peaks. 

PA similar price inflation after the first 
world war ended in a disastrous crash. A 
45 per cent drop in commodity prices 


forced thousands of businessmen into 
bankruptcy. 

The fear that history might repeat itself 
has become a national psychosis. 

Apprehension: Last week as news- 
paper headlines shouted of tumbling stock 
and commodity prices, the gnawing doubt 
became a chilling apprehension. In Wall 
Street and on Main Street businessmen 
gathered in quick huddles to discuss the 
outlook. 

The damage so far was limited prin- 
cipally to sharp declines in grains, flour, 
lard, and hides. Other commodities had 
slipped a peg, but more from jitters than 
a basic turnabout in the demand-supply 


—— 


situation. The stock market had heen 
caught in the downdraft, but selling had 
not been panicky. On Saturday a mild 
recovery had set in. 

There were many obvious differences 
from 1920-21. The drop, chiefly in out-of. 
line food and farm products, might |ielp, 
not hurt. And some of the soft spots of 
1920 were notably lacking. Heavy depart- 
ment-store inventories, which touche: off 
the avalanche then, had been hastily 
cleaned out last spring by wary wmer- 
chants. And underneath the price level this 
time were new floors—government support 
prices under farm products and ney, 
powerful labor organizations under the 
wage level. 

Assurances: The earmarks of !999 
were missing, too. Stock prices were al- 
ready deflated. Cash margin requirements 
were now so high that stock holdings were 








Significance of the Break in ‘Prices 


Ast week’s break in commodity prices 
L was not mysterious. The key was 
wheat. In recent weeks the prospects of 
the world’s wheat crops, at home and in 
Europe, had been steadily brightening, 
and the crops being harvested in the 
Argentine and in Australia had proved 
greater than expected. The good news 
was reflected in prices belatedly, because 
the world had formed the habit of think- 
ing only in terms of shortages. 

Nor was it mysterious that the break, 
when it came, should have been violent. 
So was the rise. When March wheat sold 
at $3.15 a bushel in Chicago in mid- 
January, that price compared with only 
$2.06 a year before. Even last week’s 
break brought the price down only to 
$2.56. The demand for wheat has always 
been highly inelastic. Gregory King in 
the seventeenth century estimated from 
records that a deficiency in the wheat 
harvest of one, two, three, four, and five 
tenths would raise the price three, eight, 
sixteen, 28 and 45 tenths respectively. 
Just as a world shortage (combined with 
our foreign-aid policy) brought a dispro- 
portionate rise in price, so the prospect 
of alleviation of the shortage brought a 
substantial fall. 


or physical, financial, and psychologi- 
Fea reasons, the break in wheat pre- 
cipitated the break in other farm com- 
modities, and even in stocks and metals. 
Wheat can substitute for corn as a feed. 
Meat is extremely sensitive to the price 
of feedstuffs. The meat industry, more- 
over, had been having its own troubles. 


BUSINESS TIDES 





by HENRY HAZLITT 


Retail sales had been falling off. Stocks 
in storage had mounted from 554,000,000 
pounds a year ago to 857,000,000 on 
Jan. 1 last. This was brought about in 
large part by the Administration’s pre- 
dictions of a still 
greater meat short- 
age and still higher 
meat prices, used 
to bolster its de- 
mand for rationing 
powers. The mo- 
ment a Senate sub- 
committee turned 
down the meat- 
rationing proposal, 
wholesalers started 
to unload. This was one more example 
of the way in which government controls, 
or threats of them, have exactly the op- 
posite result from the one the planners 
are trying to bring about. 

On the very day when prices were sen- 
sationally collapsing all around him, 
President Truman was lecturing the 
White House reporters, with the help 
of charts, on the dangers of further “real- 
ly alarming” price rises. Just as he and 
his planners were fearing “deflation” two 
years ago, he now chose to get really 
alarmed about inflation in the midst of 
the greatest postwar price decline. To 
add to this record of spectacular mistim- 
ing, he predicted a possible “crash.” In 
such a situation particularly this was 
reckless and irresponsible. 

That the general price decline will in 
any way parallel the great collapse of 
1920 seems quite unlikely. The fact that 





money and bank credit have more than 
tripled since the start of the war should 
alone prevent any such consequence. 
Rightly handled, the fall in the price of 
foods could prove wholesome. It could 
restore a more normal relationship to 
other prices. It could reduce the pressure 
for a third round of wage increases. It 
could bury the foolish proposal for a re- 
turn to price fixing. 


HE real danger at this time, in fact, 
Tis not a continued precipitous gen- 
eral fall in prices. It is rather that Wash- 
ington may. now feel falsely assured that 
the inflationary threat i. definitely passed, 
and that the politicians may once again 
return to their always more congenial 
theme that they really need to protect 
us from “deflation.” Even before last 
week’s break the political situation had 
become demoralized. Republicans and 
Democrats were competing with each 
other in adopting policies that could only 
mean further inflation. The Administra- 
tion had brought in a budget of $40,000.- 
000,000; it was proposing more than 
$9,000,000,000 for foreign aid alone; it 
was determined to keep down interest 
rates by supporting government bonds. 
Congress, on its side, was shoveling out 
still bigger grants to veterans while pro- 
posing to cut taxes $6,500,000,000. Most 
of these things were being done witli a 
bad conscience. The danger of the price 
fall is that it may be made the occasion 
for rationalizing such reckless inflationary 
measures as a patriotic “anti-deflation” 
policy. 
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An advertisement of |. C. S. 























FULLER OF CURTIS . . .“Post’ man’s “Holiday” 


Successful Holiday still leaves Walter 
D. Fuller time for successful holidays. 
That’s because the busy president of 
Curtis Publishing Company is a great 
hand at squeezing hours for all they're 
worth. As a youthful bank clerk, he 
literally charted his days. Twelve hours 


weekly were set aside for correspon- 
dence training with I.C.S. They were 
checked off one by one as completed. 
It was, says Mr. Fuller, the origin of a 
study habit that has stayed with him to 
date. He entered publishing as a sales- 
man, joined Curtis after experience as 


an office manager, for 14 years has 
headed the firm publishing The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Country Gentleman, Jack and Jill 
. . . and now the fast-moving Holiday. 
Source: files of the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, Scranton 9, Pa. 


International Correspondence Schools 





An Invitation 


ro he Heartland 


of EUROPE 


warmly welcomes 
Americans to visit behind the 
so-called “IRON CURTAIN!”’ 


All but vanished in this bustling age, Europe’s 
old-world charm survives—concentrated—in 
the lovely cities and untouched villages of 
picturesque Czechoslovakia. In this storied 
land of picture-book beauty, folklore and 
history go hand-in-hand. 


Thousands who have come in search of 
HEALTH will return to her famed spas, 
unique in all the world. Those seeking 
CULTURE revel in her legendary palaces, 
her varied architecture, her arts and music. 


Despite “iron curtain” talk, American 
daily papers are sold in most of our cities. 
Travel is absolutely unrestricted. 





Prague is the hub of a radiating system of 
plane and sleeper travel. Hotels are comfort- 
able—spic and span. Visas are simplified. 
Your dollar goes far here. 


Come Visit 


rr 


« SAVE ONE-THIRD ON RAIL- 
ROADS. BY BUYING HOTEL 
VOUCHERS IN WEW YORK. 

MZ AL oA 


For booklets, information, etc.: Write Box 420— 
“‘Czechoslovakia” —1819 Broadway, New York 
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BUSINESS 


practically on a cash basis. Consumer 
credit, blamed as a 1929 culprit, was still 
below the danger mark. 

So far, the basic business outlook was 
undamaged by the blow. Capital-goods in- 
dustries, whose slowdown usually signals 
the end of .a boom, were still going strong. 
A long list of consumer and _ industrial 
needs was far from satisfied. There were 
still major threats to the boom: (1) tight- 
ening credit, (2) a dearth of risk capital, 
and (3) a tapering of industrial building 
programs; but these were not expected to 
exert a_ strong 
the year. 

Some economists believed the drop a 


influence until late in. 


BANKING: 
Thomas Lamont 


To those who caricatured the banker 
as a bloated, plug-hatted creature with an 
enormous dollar sign on his pauuch, 
Thomas William Lamont was an annoy- 
ing enigma. 

For twenty years before the death of 
J. P. Morgan in 1943 (whom he succeeded 
as chairman of J. P. Morgan & Co), 
Lamont was second only to Morgan in 
shaping the firm’s policies and _ first to 
articulate them. On the Street they said: 
“Morgan speaks to Lamont and Lamont 


International 


Wholesale commodity price trends: A disturbing parallel? 


false alarm—like the dip in prices in the 
summer of 1946. But most analysts felt 
the inflation in food prices had finally 
“topped off.” Some expected other com- 
modities, perhaps textiles, to follow soon 
as supply caught up with demand. 
Whether this meant a recession de- 
pended on how firmly American business- 
men and consumers were addicted to a 
“boom-and-bust” psychology. The danger 
lay not in what had happened or what was 
likely to happen as a result of the natural 
interplay of supply and demand. The prin- 
cipal threat was a contagion of fear and 
hesitation. If enough consumers decided 
to delay buying in hope of lower prices, if 


enough business organizations held off pur- : 


chasing and expansion plans for the same 
reason, real trouble could develop. 

But the boom had weathered a similar 
psychological panic last spring. When con- 
sumer resistance stiffened and purchasing 
agents held back on their orders, the boom 
hesitated and then went merrily on. Now 
it looked strong enough to do it again. 


speaks to the people.” His comprehension 
of finance led a colleague to remark: “If 
you have a sick corporation, send for 
Lamont. He’ll make it well.” 

When the House of Morgan was under 
attack during the Pujo money-trust inves- 
tigation of 1912 and the Nye munitions 
inquiry of 1936, Lamont took a leacling 
part in the defense and himself becarie a 
target for left-wingers. During the Hoover 
administration the phone wire between 25 
Wall and the White House was in almost 
constant use, a fact to which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt later referred tartly. In the «lays 
of the New Deal, Lamont was a constant 
critic of the administration’s fiscal policies. 

The Wise Liberal: But the -ame 
Thomas Lamont delivered addresse~ to 
the American Academy of Political Sci- 
ence that were noteworthy for their 
breadth and cogency. He quietly financed, 
at no profit to himself, the early yews of 
The Saturday Review of Literature. And 
he often quarreled with the Republican 
party, of which he was a member, be«ause 


Newsweek, February 16, 1948 
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Ch siieniinstiestsmn 


LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE AND CERTIFY... FORD TRUCKS LAST UP TO 19.6% 





Excitingly MODERN! 
Strikingly DIFFERENT! 


sx 2 NEW BIG JOBS! 


Biggest Ford Trucks ever built! 145 H.P. 
engine! Up to 21,500 Ibs. G.V.W.! Up 
to 10.00-20 tires! _ 


> NEW MILLION DOLLAR TRUCK CAB! 


With living room comfort! Biggest con- 
tribution to driver comfort in 20 years! 
New 3-way air control. New coach-type 
seats. New picture-window visibility! New 
Level Action cab suspension! 





si 3 NEW TRUCK ENGINES! 


A new Six, two new V-8’s! Most modern 
engine line in the truck field! Up to 145 
H.P.! High turbulence combustion chambers! 
New Loadomatic ignition! 4-ring pistons! 


yx OVER 139 NEW MODELS! 


Widest job coverage in Ford Truck 
history! Cab-Over-Engine and conven- 
tional chassis! Panel, Pickup, Express; 
Stake and Platform bodies! G.V.W. 
ratings 4,700 Ibs. up to 21,500 Ibs. 


Listen to the Ford Theater over NBC stations 
Sunday afternoons, 5:00 to 6:00 p. m., E. §. T. 





Hub caps at extra 
cost when available. 











Hottest truck line in history...from the 
Leader in Trucks Built and Trucks in Use! 


Our trucks are red-hot! That’s 
because they’re brand new! Ford 
Bonus Built Trucks for ’48 are 
brand new in every important 
way but one! 

Big exception is truck-buildin 
know-how! That isn’t new wit 


us! We’ve been building trucks 


... and we've built more trucks 
than anyone else... for over 30 
years! We’ve picked up moretruck 
know-how than anyone else! 

From a combination of the 
NEW in truck engineering and 
the KNOW-HOW of truck expe- 
rience, you get new thrift! ... 
new performance! . . . new 
reliability! 


In Ford Trucks you get Bonus 
Built construction, the extra 
strength that pays off two ways. 
First, Ford Bonus Built Trucks 
are not limited to just one job, 
but are good all-around workers 
in a wide range of jobs. Second, 
Ford Trucks last longer. Life 
insurance experts certify proof 
that Ford Trucks last up to 
19.6% longer! 

Drop in on your Ford Dealer 
to size-up the new engines... 
new cabs... new BIG JOBS... 
over 139 new models in the big- 
gest Ford Truck line in history! 


*BONUS: “Something given in addition to what is 
usual or strictly due.’’— Webster's Dictionary 


TRUCKS 
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BUILT STRONCER TO LAST LONGER 
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FRANKLIN, FIRST POSTMASTER-GENERAL, HANDING MAIL TO POSTRIDER, PHILADELPHIA, 1775* 


Philadelphia — 


BLENDED WHISKY 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


“There shall be formed a line of posts from 
Falmouth, New England to Savannah in Georgia...” 


From Philadelphia, center of our 
postal system, news spread swiftly 
telling of thriving commerce and 
warm hospitality. True to those 
hearty traditions, Philadelphia, The 


. . FROM ACT OF CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
ESTABLISHING FIRST POST OFFICE, JULY, 1775 


Heritage Whisky, brings you rare 


character and flavor. Here is whisky 


you might reserve for special occa- 

sions. Yet you can afford to serve 

Philadelphia regularly and often. 
I 8 ) 


*From a Series of Historic Paintings Designed for “Philadelphia” — The Heritage Whisky—Famous Since 1894 


mo enrnprmrece 2.2 CONTINENT AT. 


DISTILLING CORPORATION, 
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BLENDED WHISEY 
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he felt that its views were too narrow. 
Lamont liked to spend hours talking 
with H. G. Wells and John Masefield; his 
public controversy in 1943 with the poet 
William Rose Benét over collectivism was 
an exercise in intelligent polemics rare to 
this age. His gentle portrait of the gen- 
teelly poverty-stricken minister’s home 
(“My Boyhood in a Parsonage”) into 
which he was born Sept. 30, 1870, was 
hailed by critics as “delightful” and “fas- 
cinating.” 

One of his four children, Corliss, became 
a leading exponent in intellectual circles 
of the Communist party line. Though 
Thomas Lamont detested that viewpoint, 
the disagreement was kept on an ideologi- 
cal level and was not allowed to disturb 
the closely knit family — relationship. 
Thomas Lamont was by no means set in 
his views, however, and in a letter to The 
New York Times in 1942 he called for 
closer ties with Russia. 

He made intelligent benefactions: not- 
ably more than $2,000,000 to Harvard 
University, his alma mater (which he at- 
tended on a scholarship), for an under- 
graduate library and a chair in political 
economy; $500,000 to Phillips Exeter 
Academy (where he studied); and $500,- 
000 last year to rebuild the bomb-shat- 
tered cathedral in Canterbury, England. 

Last Monday, Feb. 2, just before mid- 
night, Thomas W. Lamont, paradox to a 
world that prefers its mortals to be types, 
died in his sleep. He was 77 years old. 


RAILROADS: 


Reborn Rock Island 


Bankruptcy had agreed with the Rock 
Island. 

Through the early 1930s, the faltering 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
had reported annual deficits ranging from 
$9,000,000 to $15,000,000. Its trains sel- 
dom ran on time, its tracks were poorly 
ballasted, its bridges wobbly, and its pas- 
sengers irate. In June 1933 the Rock Is- 
land gave up and filed a bankruptcy pe- 
tion. : 
Last week, a month after emerging from 
its fifteen-year reorganization period, the 
Rock Island reported that its net income 
for 1947 totaled $9,288,187. While the 
court held creditors off its neck, the road 
had piled up net working capital of $90,- 
000,000. Interest on its once-mountainous 
debt had been cut from $14,500,000 to 
$1,500,000. 

The Rock Island’s tracks are now well 
ballasted and its bridges sound. Its Diesel- 
engine trains thunder over an 8,000-mile 
network stretching from Illinois, Iowa, and 
Minnesota down to Colorado, Texas, and 
New Mexico. It has become a sturdy com- 
petitor for the mighty Union Pacific, the 
Burlington, and the Santa Fe. 

What had happened? The answer lay 
more than anywhere else in the efforts of 
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Vt it will push through a pipe 
you can pump tt with a MONO 


Solids in suspension? Yes! Abrasives? Yes! Chemi- 
cals? Yes! Virtually anything goes with a Moyno pump 
—cold cream; porcelain; potato salad; glue; even dia- 
mond dust in oil, Moyno “progressing-cavity” action 
does the trick. 


AMAZINGLY SIMPLE 
The Moyno pump delivers positive pressure without 
pulsation. Self-primes and reverses, Meters flow. Has 
no pistons, valves, or high-speed impellers—uses no por- 
tion of the housing as sealing surface. Bearings are 
entirely isolated from the pumping compartment. 


HERE'S ALL YOU NEED TO DO 


If you have a pumping problem—in your plant, or on 
your products—get in touch with your Moyno distribu- 
tor. Hundreds of users already have found that Moyno 
pumps are exactly what they need. Or, let us send you 
our new Booklet No, N22W. It explains “progressing- 
cavity action”; gives Moyno uses, pressures, capacities. 
Please address your request to the Pump Division for 
prompt attention. 


NO PISTONS - NO VALVES R & M 
NO HIGH-SPEED IMPELLERS 


OZ O” 


PROGRESSING-CAVITY 


PUMP 








One Moving Part 
...- THIS ROTOR 


ROBBINS « MYERS -~- INC. 


SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO ¢ BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 


MOTORS » HOISTS > CRANES > FANS > MOYNO PUMPS 





WHY THEY WENT 
TO OKLAHOMA 


MR. L. WALTER LUNDELL 


Vice President, Universal C. 1. T. 
Credit Corporation 


Says: 


In our decentralized, nationwide operation, 
serving instalment purchasers in 48 states, we 
have located one of our four principal regional 
offices in Oklahoma, providing a headquarters 
for accounting functions for a substantial portion 
of the Deep South and all of the Southwest 


“The selection of Oklahoma City for this im- 


portant othce occurred for the following reasons 


Oklahoma offered a logical, centralized 
geographic advantage, in the heart of the 
region we wished to serve. 


The commercial growth of the Gulf 
Coast States and the Southwest and 
expansion of our business in those markets 
strongly recommended shortening our lines 
of communication and service to the area 
centering about Oklahoma. 


Local business and civic interests were 
friendly and cooperative. As newcomers, 
we received a warm welcome and every 
assistance we required. 


Our local personnel requirements were 
filled in a manner which was entirely 
satisfactory. 


“We have never regretted our decision and 
we look forward to the stable and consistent 
growth of Universal C.1.T.’s Oklahoma 
operation.” 


Oklahoma’s strategic central location in’ the 
Southwest is only one of its many business 
advantages. Send for this book of information 
which describes graphically, 12 of this state's 
favorable factors. A special confidential survey 
report relating to your own business will be 
prepared on request. 





" PLANNING ond RESOURCES BOARD 
TATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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John D. Farrington, the 56-year-old rail 
executive who was brought in from the 
Burlington Lines in 1936 to help salvage 
the rusty, woebegone Rock Island. His 
first inspection trip convinced the aggres- 
sive Farrington that the job would be one 
of rebuilding rather than just reorganiz- 
ing the road. 

Spend to Save: The CRI&P’s most 
important line runs between Chicago and 
Tucumcari, N.M., where it connects with 
the Southern Pacific to form a transcon- 
tinental route. One of Farrington’s first 
resolves was to make this stretch truly 
competitive with the other cross-country 
roads by reducing its curvatures and 
grades. A typ:cal project. costing $2,019.- 
000, was near Mercer, Mo., where Far- 
rington put in a new stretch of 15.1 miles 
—1.3 miles shorter than the old line. The 
new track has a maximum curvature of 1 
degree and 30 minutes, compared with 6 
degrees on the old; it has a maximum 
grade of 0.5 per cent against 1.6 per cent. 
Passenger trains can now whiz through at 
90 miles an hour instead of 40, and freight 
trains can make it without help from a 
second locomotive. The annual saving has 
been $175,000—or 8.7 per cent on the 
road’s investment in the improvements. 

In 1937, Farrington put on his first 
Diesel Streamliner, a lightweight coach 
train dubbed a “Rocket,” between Chi- 
cago and Peoria. It cost $402,000 but has 
paid for itself in full each year since. In 





Farrington: The Rock Island is on time and up-to-date 


all, Farrington has spent $106,000,000 in 
building up the road’s physical equipment, 
its operating efficiency, and its prestige. 
Most of this has been paid out of depre- 
ciation charges and earnings. 

When the Rock Island’s fifteen new 
directors met last month to choose a pres- 
ident, it surprised no one that their choice 
was Farrington. “Our rehabilitation pro- 
gram is just about complete,” Farrington 
told the directors at that time, “but our 
improvement program will never be over.” 


ASSETS: 


Let Europeans Pay Too 


Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. of Massa- 
chusetts thought it wrong “that people of 
moderate means in this country should be 
taxed for the European Recovery Program 
if the well-to-do privileged classes abroad 
are not contributing to it.” Others com- 
plained, too, pointing out that Europeans 
still have more than $7,000,000,000 worth 
of assets in American banks, brokers’ ac- 
counts, and businesses. 

Last week this chorus of protest stirred 
the Administration to careful action and 
careful explanation. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder an- 
nounced a drive on foreign assets in the 
United States which are still unreported 
by their owners and hunted by their home 
governments. Such holdings total about 
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1,100,000,000, of which $700,000,000 is in 
readily available, liquid form. About $400,- 
000,000 of it belongs to Frenchmen and is 
held in their own names or through Swiss 
“fronts.” 

Tell or Lose: The owners should have 
transferred the funds to their homelands 
and turned the dollars into francs, guil- 
ders, ete., months ago in obedience to their 
eovernments’ laws and pleas. But they had 
refused because (1) they feared heavy 
taxes, possibly confiscation; (2) they pre- 
ferred sound dollars to unstable home cur- 
rencies, and (3) they might be asked em- 
barrassing questions about the origin of 
their hoards. 

‘The drive on the “hot money” outlined 
by Snyder was a step-by-step campaign 
and indicated months of planning. Uncle 
Sam would: 
> Soon give notice that owners must claim 
their holdings within three months. 
> Turn over assets unclaimed after the 
deadline to the Alien Property Custodian, 
who would notify the home governments of 
their existence. 
> Where Swiss or other “blinds” couldn’t 
be penetrated, the funds would be divided 
among the ERP nations. 

However, Snyder said Washington wasn’t 
going to tell the ERP governments what 
to do with the monies uncovered; it was 
merely trying to help them find out what 
their citizens held. If the ERP nations 
chose to spend the redeemed “hot money” 
for United States relief purchases, so much 
the better. 

For extremists who wanted to force each 
European nation to liquidate its United 
States holdings before offering it an ERP 
handout, Snyder had a warning. Such a 
move, he said, would (1) increase mone- 
tary instability by depriving already shaky 
currencies of their most substantial sup- 
port, and (2) cost foreign nations the dol- 
lars they now get as income from Ameri- 
can investments. “. .. European countries,” 
said Snyder, “must have some gold and 
dollar reserves to finance their interna- 
tional trade if they are to return to nor- 
mal operations after 1952.” 


Synthetic and Security 


In 1942, after the Japanese overran the 
Southeast Asia rubber plantations, noth- 
ing was too good for synthetic rubber. 
Congress appropriated $700,000,000 to 
build 51 butadiene, styrene, and co-poly- 
mer plants. The rubber industry welcomed 
the substitute and greeted with hosannas 
each ton of production. 

Even with the Japanese back in Japan 
and natural rubber on its way back here, 
synthetic rubber’s place at the American 
industrial table was secured by law.’ But 
the Congressional mandate which requires 
tubber-goods manufacturers to use various 
minimum percentages of synthetic rubber 
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THE UNDERWOOO 
ALL-ELECTAIC 
1S HERES 





A RECEIVING DEPARTMENT 


gags 


Mr. Appleby 


the Underwood All-Electric | 
is here! a 


Yes, and your boss will make you 
the happiest secretary in the world 
... when he gets you an Underwood 
All-Electric Typewriter. 


It’s the easiest-operating typewriter 
you've ever used. Every key re- 
sponds electrically to your lightest 
touch. 


You'll be surprised ... and your 
boss will be delighted ... at the per- 
fection of work you attain. All im- 
pressions uniform. Characters per- 
fectly spaced and aligned. All car- 
bons clear, neat, legible. 


Onderwood... TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD!? 


73 





Mr. Quinby ss 
the Underwood 
All-Electric 
is Here! 


RT 





2 MR. SMITH... 
_ THE UNDERWOOD ALL-ELECTRIC 
IS HERE! 





Until you’ve tried an Underwood 
All-Electric you simply cannot im- 
agine how wonderfully easy and 
clear-cut typewriting can be. 


Telephone your local Underwood represent- 
ative for a demonstration .. . right now! 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon Paper 
. . - Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 
135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Services 
Everywhere 
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A column open to the 
world's leading spokesmen 
of all democratic causes. 


this week 


W. AVERELL 
Harriman 


Secretary of Commerce 


SAYS 


“WE CAN SHAPE 
THE FUTURE’ 


Asour one out of sixteen people 
in the world is an American, 
and on the average he has about 
his share of the world’s land. But 
the United States turns out roughly 
one-half of the world’s manufac- 
tured products. About twenty per 
cent of our people live on farms, 
yet last year they fed this country 
far better than any other and, in 
addition, exported as much grain 
as all other exporting countries put 
together. 


Our immense productivity is the 
reason for our unrivalled standard 
of living. It is the foundation for 
our national security. 


For people elsewhere, America’s 
capacity and willingness to give 
material help for reconstruction is 
a basis for hope in their struggle 
against cold, hunger and disorder. 
They look to us, too, because of 
our traditions of individual free- 
dom and democracy among nations. 


In ever-expanding productivity 
of each individual and the country 
as a whole lies the key to a better 
life at home, and our ability to help 
maintain stability and peace abroad. 
America’s example at this time—in 
producing and in sharing —can 
shape the future of all men’s lives, 
everywhere. 


Alt opinions expressed in this series ore not neces- 
sarily those of the Royal Metal Mfg. Co... .-but 
are presented as a Public Service Feature. 


Look to this publication for the next 
presentation of “Invitation to Speak” 


Breyinct!** CUM ve, 
inc 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO, 
"Metal Furniture Since *97” 
CHICAGO 1+ NEW YORK 10 « PRESTON, ONT. 
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in their products expires March 31, and 
the trend is running strongly toward a 
return to natural rubber as fast as it 
becomes available. B 

How Much, How Leng? Last week 
Congress began shaping its answer to the 
problem. The House Armed Services sub- 
committee advised that synthetic rubber 
become a permanent part of American in- 
dustry. It recommended that the govern- 
ment hang onto its  synthetic-rubber 
plants indefinitely, keep 675,000 tons of 
capacity in operation or stand-by condi- 
tion, and require American manufacturers 
to use the output (not less than 225,000 
tons a year compared with total 1947 
rubber consumption of 1,100,000 tons) . 

The subcommittee had reached its con- 
clusion laboriously—after a year of hear- 
ings and reports—but it saw no alterna- 
tive: National defense required that a 
stand-by source of easily available rubber 
be maintained. It was all very well to hail 
the return of the natural product. But 
there was no forgetting that its source 
was on the other side of the globe. The 
country should retain the tools, the know- 
how, and the trained operators to produce 
the rubber needed in case of attack. 

Industry spokesmen agreed that manda- 
tory use of synthetic rubber in products 
should be continued. This would serve to 
(1) keep synthetic plants running and 
(2) hold down the price of the natural 
rubber. 

But there was an area of disagreement: 
How would the plants be operated in the 
future? Such big companies as Goodrich, 
Firestone, and General Tire showed some 
eagerness to buy government plants and 
get into production on their own. Good- 
rich officials were convinced that with a 
little more research synthetic rubber would 
stand up competitively with the natural 
product. 

But smaller producers opposed any plant 
disposal which would force them to buy 
legally required quotas from direct rivals. 
Two big fellows—U.S. Rubber and Good- 
year—agreed. 

The House will probably pass the pro- 
posed bill late in March. But the Senate 
is expected to give a more receptive ear 
to rubber-industry pleas that the govern- 
ment get out of business at some definite 
date. If a deadlock persists as the March 
31 deadline draws near, the present bill 
may be extended for another year. 


COAL: 


Inscrutable John L. 


Coal-mine operators looked up last week 
from a letter bearing the familiar signature 
of John L. Lewis and began phoning one 
another: What did it mean? Once more 
Lewis had the industry and the public 
wondering what was going on behind those 
shaggy eyebrows. 

The letter had reminded them that the 


International 


What Lewis wants... 


existing soft-coal contract provided that a 
pension system be set up for United Mine 
Workers members. But it pointed out, 
“seven months after the effective date of 
the agreement, your representative trustee. 
Mr. Ezra Van Horn . . . continues to 
thwart the fulfillment of that contractual 
obligation . . . The UMW therefore now 
advises that it reserves the right, at will, 
to take any independent action necessary.” 

The cause of the disagreement was sim- 
ple. Lewis wanted a pension of $100 month- 
ly for each miner who was 60 years old or 
over and had twenty years of service in 
the pits. The operator spokesman Van 
Horn refused, arguing that the present 
royalty of -10 cents on each ton of coal 
mined (amounting to about $60,000,000 
annually) couldn’t possibly pay for such 
pensions. 

What did Lewis’s “independent action” 
portend? 

Some operators thought the letter had 
served the walkout notice required by the 
contract and the Taft-Hartley Law, and 
would be followed by a strike on April 1. 
But Lewis hadn’t said explicitly that he 
was terminating the agreement (which 
otherwise runs to June 30). 

A few figured Lewis was merely trying 
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. Van Horn won’t give 


to scare the operators into agreeing to 
$100-a-month pensions. Or maybe the 
letter was only a preliminary to a court 
suit charging the owners with violating 
their agreement. 

Whatever it was, John L. did not choose 
to explain. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Rebate: Northwest Airlines announced 
that its domestic passengers will get 5 per 
cent of their fares refunded if their plane 
arrives more than half an hour late. The 
plan goes into effect March 15, if the Civil 
Aeronautics Board approves. 

Trade: United States foreign trade 
reached a new peak of $20,213,500,000 last 
year, the Census Bureau reported. Ex- 
ports totaled $14,474,900,000 and imports 
$5,738,600,000, both new records. 

Pilots: National Airlines fired most of 
its 145 striking pilots and planned to fly 
its 22 planes with nonunion fliers. The 
conipany also slapped a $5,000,000 libel 
and slander suit on the Air Line Pilots 
Association after its president, David 
Behncke, in issuine the strike call, accused 
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On Feud 


BERMUDA is the fun of 
languid hours on coral 
sands ... dreamy carriage 
rides in the moonlight ... 
easy cycling along flower- 
lined lanes. It’s the fun of 
feeling completely at peace 

.. With yourself and the 
rest of the far-away world. 
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EVERYTHING IS BETTER IN— 


Coat of Arms 


FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, write 
The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Hamilton, Bermuda 

or 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. In planning your trip to Bermuda, 

your Travel Agent will give you experienced help and complete service—at no cost to you. 
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NO CRYSTAL GAZER? 


No wild predictions, no viewings with 
alarm, stir up the public in Better 
Homes & Gardens. We stir up our 


public to build their own terraces or. 


buy a new vacuum cleaner. 100% 
homemaking service screens out the 
casual reader — but screens in over 
3,000,000 families whose big interest 
is home and whose big incomes go for 
everything at home. Getting your share? 


eller [0 HIN 


Ariat ard OKs 


CIRCULATIO, over 3,000,000 


AMERICA’S FIRST SERVICE MAGAZINE 
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INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY T0 SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


the airline of operating its planes “without 

——=- th = due regard for safety.” 
os oe Research: Remington Rand, Inc., hired 
Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, former hea: of 
the Army’s atom-bomb project, as general 
manager of its scientific-research division, 
He will run the company’s Norwalk, Coun,, 
al laboratory to develop improved business 


YB tary %E tes 3 — ZAM oy es Che machines and other new products. 
ees ; = Autos: General Motors displayed its 
L k b d th Fi new 1948 Cadillac, its first completely re- 
00 eyon Y 1ou res designed postwar car. Front fenders blend 
into the body, continuing in an unbroken 
REPRESENTATIVE | The selection of municipal bonds for investment does line to the — fenders, which —— = 
aerodynamic fins. Larger, curved-glass 
windshields provide better vision. ‘The 
factory prices range from $2,510 to $3,506, 
up nearly 10 per cent from last year. 
Television: Martin Codel, publisher 
of the Television Digest & FM Reports, 
disclosed that the Radio Corp. of America 
has perfected a new 16-inch direct-view 














OFFERINGS: | not readily reduce itself to pure formula. Beyond a 


borrowing community’s financial statement lie questions 
Cincinnati, Ohio 9g Y q 


Various Purposes, 1%% Bonds of history, law, economics, sociology and politics — 
El Paso County (Colorado Springs, Colo.) questions not reducible to ratios and percentages. 
School District No. 11 
School Building, 14% & 144% Bonds 
Glendale Unified School District, Calif. : 4 pines 
School, 144% Bonds | advantages, industry diversification, growth and debt 
Holyoke, Massachusetts | record. Further factors for inquiry are the responsibility television tube. Installed in a table model, 
Veterans Housing, 1%% Bonds | and conservatism of its people and the restrictions on it is expected to sell for not much more 
Jefferson City, Missouri | incurrence of public debt. than present 10-inch models ($325. to 
Bridge & Public Park, 174% & 2% Bonds : F A = 
These are but a few of many items investigated by $395) . 


Important supplementary considerations are the type 


and record of the community, its permanence, economic 


Marshfield, Wisconsin és _ 
Souren, 16k Sands Halsey, Stuart & Co. before purchasing municipal bonds 


Settee, Ganens for offering to its customers. Send without obligation PRODUCTS: 
General Improvement, 14% Bonds | for our latest offering list. 
ip Mis 
What’s New 


HALS EY, STUART & CO. INc. For Farmers: The Frazer Farm Equip- 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 - 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES ment Corp. displayed a 1,020-pound, six- 











horsepower tractor designed to meet the 
needs of the small farmer and sell in the 














hte ar dicey ra ) GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Vawter engineers have 
given proof of greater 


efficiency after installation = a | did aor sleefe here / 
of Bonnar-Vawter espe- ye 5 seamaree , 
cially devised, Multi-Copy ee A new tractor for the small farm 
ee . . . but no doubt he would 
all over the nation use the re | have, had the Parker House | lowest price field. It can run up to three 


“Bonnar - Vawter way” to been established in those early | hours on a gallon of gasoline and = can 
keep costs lower. | : 


| days. Actually, for 91 years | switch to kerosene after warming up. 
Get Your Own BONNAR-VAWTER System | most of the world’s celebrities For Motorists: E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
There is no charge ...no obligation to learn how | have been guests at the Parker mours & Co. has developed an impregna!ed 
Bonnor-Vawter Precision systems and forms will Hause while tn Rosen, Mow gate : 
help your record-writing operati AB r : cotton wiping cloth that will prevent fog- 
ging on eyeglasses or the inside of car 

















Vawter system engineer will simplify and improve ever, to us, every. guest is a 
your record-writing. celebrity ... All we ask is that : ee 
: , , ; windows. One wiping lasts several hours. 
Consultation FREE...Write Today you secure advance reservations F Cuntie: Ta beset i ailline ti 
CLIP THIS COUPON...MAIL IT NOW | and cancel them should your ~~ ee oe a ne are 2 
UN a scala all eae cabialnaell the hottest weather, the United Staies 
j8onnor-Vawter, Inc., | I mn : Vv ERS Gee Pais . raloned 
ii7i7 East 30th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio nwa) ending Corp. of Chicago has develope: 


Supply us further information on your record-writ- an air-conditioned vending machine. 
Jing helps. We understand there is no obligation. 


Parker House For Schools: The Visualizer Co. of 
[FIRM | 


. Beverly Hills, Calif., is making an elec! ric 
j ADDRESS BOSTON blackboard. The operator writes or draws 


psity... _...--ZONE....STATE A New England Institution on a transparent film and an enlar ed 
Bonnar -Vawter business forms are continuous 


oF cut in single sets, with or without one-time Glenwood J. Sherrard, President image is reflected by a magic lantern 0: a 
j_ carbon, for use in all business writing machines. | 




















screen above him. 
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Go by train to mile-high scenic 
grandeur in air conditioned com- 
fort. Fast, convenient service from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Portland. Daily Streamliners from 
Chicago and St. Louis. 


Complete, refreshing relaxation 
in spacious Pullmans or Coaches. 
Restful Club Cars... attractive 
Diners. Meals that please the 


most discriminating guests. 
* * *K 


Mail coupon for free booklet 
. describing Colorado—or any 


" tin Free booklets also are other vacation region served by 
hree : : : available for— ¥ oa 
as Union Pacific. 
ae Sun Valley 
Pacific Northwest 
Yellowstone 


Union Pacific Railroad 
Room No. 182, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


1 am interested in a train trip to the following region. 
Please send booklet: 


California 

Utah-Ariz. Nat'l Parks 
Hoover Dam 

Dude Ranches 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Koad. off the Daily Stezzmalevers 





WANT TO START 


Something? 


START IT IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


... Where opportunity for scores of 
industries is far above the average for 
the nation. 


Latest census figures give industrial- 
ists two good reasons for locating their 
new plants in North Carolina: 


A wider choice of sites... North Caro- 
lina has room for hundreds of new 
industries before it reaches the na- 
tional average. 


A labor potential 30% above the na- 
tional average ... while the average 
state has one industry for every 715 
people, North Carolina has one for 
every 1107 people. 


If you’re looking for plenty of room to 
grow and plenty of resources to grow 
on... where a million dollar plant may 
accent a village skyline... where 
friendly, industrious people go all out 
to make each new industry GO - and 
GROW - then North Carolina is your 
state. 


Our industrial engineers will be glad to 
gather accurate information to meet 
your special needs. Write today to Div. 
M I-5 Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


CONDITIONED BY NATURE 
FOR INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


MOUNT ALN PIEOMONT . 

















The Sunday Evening Club 


Jane Addams, William Jennings Bryan, 
Josephus Daniels, Lord Halifax, William 
Howard Taft, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Rabbi Ferdinand 
M. Isserman, William Temple (Archbishop 
of Canterbury), Booker T. Washington, 
Kathleen Norris, Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam : 

There is a common bond among the 
great and the good on this list. Protestant. 
Jew, and Catholic, white and Negro, all 
have been religious speakers before an un- 
usual organization, the Chicago Sunday 
Evening Club. Since 1908 in huge Or- 
chestra Hall, the club has presented speak- 
ers of all faiths on Sunday nights from fall 
to spring. Some 1,500 worshippers attend 
each session, with peak attendance rang- 
ing as high as 2,800. Where other religious 
organizations may be uncertain of finances, 
the Sunday Evening Club is assured of 
support by the annual subscriptions of 
prominent businessmen. 

This week, on Feb. 15, the Chicago Sun- 
day Evening Club will celebrate its 40th 
anniversay. The service planned varies only 
slightly from the usual two-hour combina- 
tion of congregational and choir singing, 
Scripture readings, and religious address. 
Guest of honor will be Miss Lilace Reid 
Barnes, president of the YWCA World’s 
Council, whose father founded the club. 

Businessmen‘’s Faith: Back in 1907, 
the churches of Chicago had already be- 
eun moving out of the Loop and down- 
town area to the outspread residential dis- 
tricts. This worried Clifford W. Barnes, 
past president of Illinois College, who felt 
that the vast floating population and busi- 
ness people of the city were rapidly being 
left without a place of worship. Barnes 
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called together a group of prominent C':i- 
cago businessmen including John G. Shedd, 
president of Marshall Field & Co., Charles 
L. Hutchinson, president of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank, and Eugene J, 
Buffington, president of the Illinois Steel 
Co. 

Barnes told of his plan “to maintain a 
service of Christian inspiration and fellow- 
ship in the business center.” Wholeheart- 
edly, the men swung back of the idea and 
the first service was held in Orchestya 
Hall Feb. 16, 1908. Fourteen Sunday mee'- 
ings followed, with large and enthusiast 
audiences. From the first, the “congree.- 
tion” applauded the 100-voice Sundsy 
Evening Club Choir and the speakers, an 
informal custom which is still encourage:!, 

At Christmas in 1922, the service was 
broadcast over budding station KYW, 
Ever since then, the Sunday Evening 
Club has been on the air intermittently 
over various stations, and its message has 
gone out to listeners from Labrador to 
Mexico, and from Vancouver to the Carib- 
bean islands. 

The Chicago club’s speakers—who this 
year number 35—are chosen by an advis- 
ory council of outstanding ministers in 
consultation with the club director, Dr. Al- 
bert Joseph McCartney (Presbyterian). 
and its present president, John Nuveen Jr. 
Nuveen, an investment banker, took over 
after Barnes died in 1944. 

The annual budget is $45,000, raised by 
subscriptions of from $5 to $1,000. The 
club doesn’t have too much trouble getting 
the money, as the trustees include such 
names as Fred G. Gurley, president of the 
Santa Fe railroad, and Harold H. Swift, 
meat packer. In addition, various fitms rent 
seasonal boxes for $400. For the rest of the 
hundreds who go to Orchestra Hall Sunday 
evenings, admission is free. 


Worshippers crowd Orchestra Hall on Sunday evenings 
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A Boeing L-15 serves as “‘eyes’’ for an Infantry reconnaissance detail, 


Sharp Eyes for Gur Ground Forces 


The Boeing L-15—newest, Army Ground 
Forces liaison plane—marks a long stride 
beyond the valiant ‘‘puddle jumpers’’ 
that served the Infantry, Artillery and 
Armored Cavalry in World War II. 


The L-15 was designed by Boeing to 
meet U. S. Air Force standards and Army 
Ground Forces requirements. Like all 
Boeing planes, commercial and military, 
it is designed for a specific job, with max- 
imum utility as a primary objective. 

Revolutionary in appearance and per- 
formance, it can hop in and out of a small 
meadow without difficulty. It can cruise 
at about 100 mph, land at less than 35. 

For safety of its crew the L-15 has 
armor-plate protection, blind flight in- 
struments, self-sealing tanks, and dual 
cable control system. The unique gondola 


design with full swiveling observer’s seat 
provides full vision—up and down, for- 
ward, backward and to either side. 
Powerful two-way radio maintains con- 
stant touch with the ground. 


Designed for use under all conditions, 
from tropical to arctic, the L-15 may be 
operated with wheels, skis or floats. The 
whole airplane can be “‘folded up’’ for 
towing behind a jeep or loading aboard 
a 2¥%-ton standard army truck. 


The L-15 is an example of effective co- 
operation between the Armed Forces and 
the aircraft industry. It was engineered 
and is being manufactured by the Boeing 
Wichita Division, which produced for 
the Air Force and the Navy, during the 
war, more primary training planes than 
any other plant. 


For the Air Force, Boeing is buildir.g the B-50 bomber, XB-47 jet bomber and 


C-97 transport; for the Army Ground Forces, the L-15 liaison plane; 


A “folded” L-15 can be towed through narrow, 
winding woods roads. 


and for six major airlines, the twin-deck Boeing Stratocruiser. 
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NUT SETTE RS 


ASSEMBLY LINE TOOLS 
with the Power to Produce 


Workmen in aircraft, radio, and 
other swift-moving assembly lines are 
keen about the way Keller screw 
drivers and nut setters speed up the 
work with less fatigue. 

It’s because they’re so powerful, yet 
so light weight. Three types of easy-to- 
hold handles, a variety of attachments 
in a complete range of screw and nut 
sizes adapt them to unlimited applica- 
tions. You can count on them to per- 
form with steady, powerful drive even 
in awkward spots. 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
4802 Jack St., Grand Haven, Mich. 
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Helicopters for Horses 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HILE speculating—just in a philo- 
\Y sophical sense, mark you—on a 
couple of race horses named Citation 
and Relic, I got to thinking of heli- 
copters, Ted Atkinson, Ted Husing, and 
the late Earl of Derby. Critics have 
often commented on the speed of your 
correspondent’s thoughts, there being, 
as they jovially point out, 
nothing between the left and 
right ears to delay them. 
There has been talk among 
progressive horsemen lately 
of a helicopter steward for 
race tracks. This new per- 
sonality would follow the 
pack from starting gate to 
finish line at a level just 
above the jockeys’ caps, call- 
ing fouls that might other- 
wise not be detected. It now appears, 
thanks to an Army operation last. week 
called Exercise Snowdrop, that the plan 
is wholly feasible. Exercise Snowdrop 
had some further purpose, too, like try- 
ing to figure out what would happen if 
a party of hostile Eskimos attacked us 
from the Canadian side by winter, but 
to racing men it meant only one thing. 
During the exercise, a few light- 
fingered private citizens picked up some 
Army equipment that fell by parachute 
in the wrong place, and made off with it, 
lickety-split, in their cars. A colonel in 
a helicopter gave chase. Coasting along 
above the larcenous motorists, he 
heckled them, took down their license 
numbers, and generally convinced them 
that crime vs. helicopters does not pay. 


or looters in cars, substitute mis- 
aetna jockeys on horses, and you 
have the makings of the greatest scien- 
tific advance in racing since — you'll 
pardon the expression—the saliva test. 

Such a development will not be 
needed, of course, if all the jocks turn 
honest like Ted Atkinson, who has been 
reaping virtue’s reward down in Florida 
this winter by winning one race in every 
three starts he makes, a remarkably 
high average. Atkinson had the mount 
the other day on Relic, a black three- 
year-old colt which your correspondent 
put down in his notebook some time ago 
as a possible Derby horse. Relic won 
by three lengths, at 7 furlongs, from a 
fast field. It was Relic’s second win of 
the Hialeah meeting, and it should 
mean that he will give Citation, last 
year’s two-year-old champion, from the 





de luxe barn of Warren Wright, a tussle 
if not a beating in the $50,000 Fla- 
mingo Stakes down yonder on Feb. 238. 

I am no genius at handicapping 
horses, but I sometimes guess right in 
even-numbered years; and I remember 
that a Florida champion does come up 
to Louisville in good May form once in 
a while to win the Kentucky 
Derby. The best-known ex- 
ample is Lawrin. I missed 
seeing that Derby, but I re- 
member the radio broadcast 
of same with anguish because 
the broadcaster, Theodore 
Fetlock Husing, now a disk 
shepherd, happened to be 
backing Lawrin spiritually to 
the tune of several thousand 

ae dollars. I was backing (mor- 
ally) a big, high-shouldered, economy- 
size long shot from Maryland named 
Dauber. 

Mr. Husing was not a race announcer 
who called the wrong winner, as the 
great Clement McCarthy did last year 
in the Preakness Stakes. However, The- 
odore could and did act as though every 
horse on the track but the winner was 
running anonymously. Listening to his 
call, I could follow Lawrin at every step 
of his life from childhood on. Lawrin 
looked good to Mr. Husing at the first 
turn. He looked good in the _ back 
stretch. He looked good at the stretch 
turn, and he looked good thumping 
under the wire. 

“Lawrin wins!” said Mr. Husing. 
Then, feeling that public duty came be- 
fore cashing mutuel tickets, he added, 
with a strong effort: ‘““The second horse 
is—ah, yes—Dauber.” 

I never claimed that Dauber won, but 
I claim there might have been no way 
of telling if he had. A man supporting 
a long shot that comes in second likes to 
have a little more biography for his— 
well, for his money, you might say. 


AWRIN was the Florida champion that 
1. year, which was just ten years ago. 
Citation or Relic should be the Florida 
champion this year, with Relic the 
bashful choice of this department. As 
for the Derby, it is too early to speak 
of it except semantically. The Earl of 
Derby died last week, having left word 
that the race should be pronounced 
“darby.” If you mean iron hats, he 
said, you mean “billycocks.” That’s 
that. 
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GOLF: 


' Locke’s Secret? Pay Up 


teh. 


Ever since he first came to this country 
© Jast April, Bobby Locke had been acting 
| like a man with an atomic secret. Thou- 
sands might watch his golf swing, which 
stroked a ball instead of overpowering it 
and seldom got him into trouble, but 
Locke didn’t think they would find out 
much: “Only one person knows how I 
play. That’s me.” 

For newspapermen who dutifully in- 
quired about his game while it was earn- 
ing him $24,327 in sixteen tournaments, 
Locke had only amiable evasions. If they 
persisted in trying to corner him on the 
mechanics of swinging a golf stick, the 
prankish South African had a special sur- 
| prise: He expected a fixed fee. 

Last month Locke; starting another 
American tour, enraged a newspaper pho- 
tographer by prohibiting any pictures that 
might reveal details of his backswing or 
wrist action: “The follow through is all I 
will allow.” He also got into an argument 
with a writer who criticized the swing 
that Locke wouldn’t discuss. 

Last week Locke still saw nothing un- 
reasonable in his policy but was ready to 
explain it. “I demand money for inter- 
views,” he said, “only when I consider 
them to be in the nature of instruction, 
which is part of my livelihood. I apply the 
same principle to photographs.” 

For criticisms of the soundness of his 
swing—so British that-it looks unorthodox 
to some Americans—Locke’s best answer 
was the 1948 money-winning list. His third- 
place finish in the Tucson Open last week, 
following his record 16-under-par victory 
in the Phoenix Open, gave him a one- 
month payoff of $5,095, second only to 
Lloyd Mangrum’s $5,783. 
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BASKETBALL: 


The Eyes of Texas... 


The fitful clamor began the moment the 
University of Texas basketball team ap- 
peared on the court, with quick-handed 
Slater Martin superstitiously making sure 
that he was the last one out. Any time a 
Texas player even got his hands on the 
ball, he drew a roar from the capacity 
crowd of 8,000 (virtually all Texas stu- 
dents), which had a specially built-in 
cheering section composed of Texas stars 
im other sports. A Texas basket provoked 
a jubilant dinning among the 200 uni- 
formed Texas bandsmen. When the enemy, 
Texas Christian, did anything there was a 
concerted groan. 

The sound effects in the $500,000 Greg- 
ory Gym at Austin Feb. 3 were merely 
more of the Texas ear-splitters that have 
been occurring there without interruption 
for the last two years. Since it lost to 
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does lots more 
than keep hair. 
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SURVEY SHOWS 175 
FREFERKED AMONG 
MEN AT THE TOP’ 


Kreml Hair Tonic is inexpensive 
yet it’s preferred among America’s 
most successful men—bankers, 
doctors, lawyers, big business men. 
You see this highly specialized hair 
tonic does lots more than ies hair 
handsomely groomed .. 


NEVER LEAVES HAIR 
FEELING DIRTY 
OR FULL OF GREASE 


Kreml never plasters 

hair down like a cheap 

gigolo’s. It gives hair such a clean- 
cut healthy-appearance. 


BOTHERED BY DRY 
SCALP? DRY HAIR? 


Kreml is great to lubri- 

cate a dry scalp, make 
dry hair feel softer. [t also removes 
dandruff flakes and leaves scalp 
feeling so alive. Use Kreml daily for 
perfectly groomed hair and to help 
keep your scalp ‘hygienic’. 


KREML 
THUIRTONIC 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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Baylor on Feb. 8, 1946, Texas has not been 
beaten on its own court. On anybody’s 
court, the Longhorns have moved into a 
place among the country’s best. 

Last season, the school’s finest, Texas 
won 26 out of 28 games, failing only in 
tournament meetings with Oklahoma 
A. & M. and Oklahoma. Last week, vic- 
tories over Texas Christian (49-41) and 
Southwest Texas State (62-32) brought 
this season’s total up to sixteen victories 
and one defeat—the single loss being in- 
curred against Oklahoma A. & M. again. 

That One Point: As a coach. Jack 
Gray regards the record as “a hell of a 
way to make a living. In coaching, you re- 
member only the games you lost.” His last 
three losses retain a nightmarish clarity: 
Each time Texas lost by only one point, 
and each time a long shot in the closing 
seconds did the trick. 

As a lean, hard, 6-foot-2 Texan, the 36- 
year-old Gray views the record as a matter 
for prideful pointing: “There are only two 
foreigners on my varsity squad—one from 
Milwaukee and one from Chicago.” 

By current basketball standards, three 
of his starting regulars are runts. Slater 
Martin, an inveterate ball ‘stealer, and Al 
Madsen and Chick Zomlefer are only 5 
feet 10 inches tall but haven’t left the 
scoring glory to taller colleagues. Last 
week, Martin was the team’s scoring lead- 
er with 210 points, and Madsen’s 156 left 
him well behind the 6-foot-3 Tom Hamil- 
ton (206) but ahead of the 6-foot-7 John 
Lanedon (136). 

Their deafening followers call them “The 
Mighty Mice.” Gray gives the nickname a 
bland brushoff: “In Texas, any man under 
6 feet is a shorty.” As a coach, he has a 
comparably quick answer for his shorties’ 
success: “The time has come when basket- 
ball games are won by the team that moves 
the ball the fastest.” 


OLYMPICS: 


Dick and Barbara 


George Button plainly had the yips; in 
the space of three minutes he dropped his 
cigar five times. Mrs. Button wasn’t much 
better off; she repeatedly fumbled her 
scoring pencil. 

The way the judges reacted, the Buttons 
could have safely relaxed while they 
watched their son Dick perform in the 
Olympic figure skating at St. Moritz last 
week. Admittedly astonished by his de- 
gree of control and the variety of his 
repertoire, nine officials gave the American 
the highest point total in Olympic history: 
994.7 in compulsory figures and 191.177 in 
free skating. 

But if Button’s success drew congratu- 
latory messages from Europe as well as the 
United States, Barbara Ann Scott’s in- 
spired a national celebration in her native 
Canada. After she had added the Olympic 
women’s figure-skating championship to 


en. 


her world and European titles, outdoing 
Sonja Henie’s best in the opinion of many 
eyewitnesses, a cabiegram from Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenaie King informed 
her: “From one end of Canada to the 
other there is great rejoicing.” 
Although North Americans had _ never 
before won these titles, both victories were 
expected. Comparatively, Gretchen Fraser. 
a pig-tailed 28-year-old housewife from 
Vancouver, Wash., sped out of nowhere jn 
the women’s slalom to give the United 
States its first Olympic skiing triumph. 
The four-man _ bobsled championship, 
won by Driver Francis Tyler’s crew, left 
the United States with a final total of 


Acme 


Scott: All Canada rejoiced 


three gold medals and third place in the 
unofficial team standings behind Sweden 
and Switzerland. Realistic Americans 
hadn’t expected more. 

Scoreboard: Winners of other events: 

Skiing: Men’s slalom—Edi Reinhalter, 
Switzerland; men’s alpine combined—Henni 
Oreiller, France; women’s alpine combined 
—Trude Beiser, Austria; nordic combined 
—Heikku Hasu, Finland; 18-kilometer 
(11.2 miles) cross-country—Martin Luni- 
stroem, Sweden; 40-kilometer (25 miles) 
relay—Sweden; men’s  downhill—Henri 
Oreiller, France; women’s downhill—Hedy 
Schlunegger, Switzerland; jumping—Peter 
Hugsted, Norway. 

Skating: Pair figure s 
Lennoy and Pierre Baugniet, Belgium: 
10,000-meters (6.22 miles) speed skating— 
Ake Seyffarth, Sweden; 5,000-meters (3.11 
miles) speed skating — Reidar Liaklev. 
Norway; 1,500-meters (119.6 yards less 
than one mile) —Sverre Farstad, Norway: 
500-meters (546.8 yards) —Finn Helgesen. 
Norway. 

Bobsledding: One-man (Cresta) —Nino 
Bibbia, Italy; two-man—Switzerland (Fe- 
lix Endrich-Friedrich Waller) . 

Hockey: Canada. 
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Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 





by Tony Barlow 









































wr we tell you that Oxford 
has important distributors in 
48 key territories from Portland, 
Maine, to Portland, Oregon, from 
Minneapolis to Little Rock, that’s 
only part of the story. 


For these paper merchants are 
more than geographical sources 
of supply. They are an integral 
part of the Oxford distributing 
machinery to supply you with the 
right Oxford paper to do your 
job best. 


So you'll find these merchants 
capable in understanding your 
requirements and matching them 
to one of Oxford’s quality papers 











HORRORS! BECAUSE OF A MISSING 
PIN (T LOOKED_FOR A SPLIT SECOND. 
AS IF OXFORD DIDNT HAVE 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES. 














that will suit your printing needs. 
You'll find they have a selection 
wide enough to satisfy many of 
your printing paper preferences. 


Remember, too, that every Oxford 
paper is top quality in its class. 
High standards are set and main- 
tained because of the high skill of 


our veteran papermakers plus the 





control of 5,000 quality tests of 
each day’s production. 


And behind it all is Oxford’s many 
years’ experience in making over 
a thousand miles of quality paper 
a day. So when you need quality 
paper ideally matched to your job, 
call in your nearest Oxford paper 
merchant. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 


Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


ts 
OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 





Mushroom Hunter 


Ernest Bloch did not come to New York 
this season, but the 67-year-old composer 
has been present in spirit and through his 
music as seldom before. Last November, 
the Juilliard School of Music and the 
League of Composers honored him with 
a two-day festival of his works. Now, in 
connection with the fourth annual Jewish 
Music Festival (which runs for a month, 
or from Jan. 24 to Feb. 22), his name is 
appearing on concert programs all over 
the country. 

Last week, for example, the Columbus 
Philharmonic played Bloch’s “Trois Po- 
émes Juifs” and the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony performed his beautiful- 
ly conceived Concerto Grosso. Still to 
come are performances by the Denver 
Civic Symphony and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony of “Schelomo,” the composer’s deep- 
ly moving Rhapsody for ’Cello and Or- 
chestra. 

But the man who many critics feel is the 
equal of any living composer was not pres- 
ent for any of this. Troubled by his 
stomach and his nerves, Bloch stayed at 
home in Agate Beach, a resort settlement 
on the Oregon coast. There, when the 
weather allows, he dons his overalls and 
roams through the woods and salmonberry 
bushes in pursuit of his favorite 
quarry: mushrooms. 

The Simple Life: Bloch is an 
especially devoted family man. With 
his wife Marguerite and his colony 
of cats, he dotes on playing host to 
his children and grandchildren when- 
ever they can come to see him. Son 
Ivan, an engineer, is working on the 
Booneville Dam and lives nearby. 
Famous daughter Suzanne, a com- 
poser and specialist in ancient instru- 
ments, is married to Dr. Paul A. 
Smith, and lives in New York. Lu- 
cienne, the youngest, is married to 
the artist Stefan Dimitroff, and does 
some painting on her own. 

All have children—a combined to- 
tal of seven—but the budding mu- 
sical genius so far is Suzanne’s son, 


MUSIC 





Jewish music as a racial expression, it is 
always inevitable that he be featured in 
any Jewish music festival. Yet he is far 
more than a composer with a special mes- 
sage for, and of, his race. Although his 
“Avodath Hakodesh” is a Sabbath morn- 
ing service, it embraces all mankind. His 
Piano Quintet can rank with any written, 
and his Second String Quartet, which won 
the 1947 Music Critics Circle of New 
York prize for chamber music, is one of 
the greatest compositions of our time 
(Newsweek, March 10, 1947). 

Musie First: Little wonder, then, that 
Bloch does not like to be classified solely 
as a Jewish composer. “I hold it of first 
importance to write good, genuine music, 
my music,” he once said. “The themes are 
all my own, and are not even in the manner 
of the traditional Jewish melodies ... But 
I have tried to express the soul of the 
Jewish people as I feel it.” 

And to this day Ernest Bloch has not 
changed the philosophy he first put in 
words back in 1917, in the magazine The 
Seven Arts. “I, for one, do not believe that 
humanity has finished its march . . . I be- 
lieve that some day we shall be weary of 
this daily miserable struggle, that a little 
true love will be born in the withered 
hearts of men... And for these new hearts 
there will need to be new songs.” 





Matthew, aged 9. He has been com- 
posing and improvising since he was 
a baby and, like his father, who is 
a professor of mathematics at Co- 
lumbia University, he is a wizard 
with figures. “He is such a genius,” 
Suzanne says, “he frightens me.” 
Bloch is gray now, but when he 
first came to the United States from 
Switzerland in 1916, he had _jet- 
black hair and burning eves. A few 
who heard him, as he feverishly 
played on the piano the score for his 
just-written ‘“Schelomo,” stamped 
him as a genius. Olin Downes, now 
of The New York Times but then of 
The Boston Post, was one of them. 
Because Bloch undeniably stands 
in the foreground of any picture of 
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Oregon Journal 


Composer in overalls: Ernest Bloch and family 


Morgenstern Awards 


One of the important highlights of thi 
year’s Jewish Music Festival was the an. 
nouncement this week of the winners of 
the two Morgenstern Fund Awards: 81,009 
for a Jewish symphonic orchestral work. 
and $500 for a chamber orchestral work. 
The contest, sponsored by the Jewish 
Music Council—an activity of the Nation. 
al Jewish Welfare Board—was open {o all 
composers, provided the work was “re. 
flective of the spirit and tradition of the 
Jewish people.” 

The $1,000 prize went to 34-year-old 
Jacques Berlinski, who was born in Poland 
but received most of his musical education 
in France. His symphonic poem “Kenan” 
tells the story of Hagar and Ishmael |vay- 
ing Abraham. To Jacob Avshalamoff, who 
was born in China in 1919 of an American 
mother and a Russian father, went the 
$500 prize—for a clarinet concerto titled 
“Evocation.” Avshalamoff came to this 
country in 1938 and now teaches music at 
Columbia University. 


Hot Disks 


Both Decca and Columbia, said the 
trade paper Variety last week. had made 
records since the Petrillo ban went into 
effect Jan. 1. Technically, these 
disks did not violate the American 
Federation of Musicians edict which 
ordered all members to cease mak- 
ing records “once and for all.” For 
the Decca disk employed harmonicas 
to back up the vocal, and the Colum- 
bia platter used a choir. Neither 
harmonica players nor people who 
sing are as yet subjects in Petrillo’s 
domain. 

Yet the Variety story set both 
companies atwitter. Decca said hot- 
ly that its record was only a test 
pressing and not for release. Colum- 
bia admitted that its disk would be 
released this week, but refused to 
say whether it had been made be- 
fore or after Jan. 1. 

The trade, however, had its own 
answers. Decca and Columbia may 
not have wanted to be the first to 
offend Petrillo, but each had waxed 
a tune which is currently very hot. 
Decca’s choice was the “Helen Pol- 
ka,” a sleeper novelty which is now 
enjoying great success on the West 
Coast. Columbia had recorded Bud- 
dy Clark, the Charioteers, and_six- 
teen voices in “Now Is the Hour,” 
the fast-rising ballad which has been 
such a hit in England. Although Co- 
lumbia already had waxed a Horace 
Heidt version of “Now Is the Hour.” 
it is well known that the firm is 
building Clark. 

Although RCA Victor and Capitol 
had thus far made no such moves, 
it looked as if they might do so. 
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test On May 3rd 1948, when the British or sole selling agents and you will find 


+a Industries Fair opens, buyers from all exhibits carefully grouped by trades so 
pin over the world will have an opportunity that comparisons may be made quickly. 
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of inspecting the products of 3,000 United Above all you will see new achievements, 
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ite come yourself. You are assured of per- to review within a few days the achieve- 
for sonal contact with actual manufacturers ments of 87 United Kingdom industries. 
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How High Is Up? 


The period covered was from Socrates 
(died 399 B.C.) to John L. Lewis (still 
going strong). The subjects ranged from 
overlapping taxing power in the United 
States to the political principles of the 
Manchu Dynasty. One of the essay ques- 
tions suggested tracing problems of labor 
and management as threats to American 
democratic institutions from the nineteenth 
century to the present day. 

The students griped—and loudly. They 
were New Yorkers who had coped with 
the State Regents’ examination on “Ameri- 
can History and World Backgrounds.” On 
Jan. 26, some 35,000 high-school pupils 
had taken the three-hour test.* But it was 
from New York City that most of the 
complaints went streaming to Albany. 

The youngsters had three basic griev- 
ances: (1) The exam was too wide in 
scope: (2) it required knowledge of too 
many specific and minor facts, and (3) a 
map calling for identification of Balkan 
and Near Eastern countries was distorted 
and misleading. If they didn’t make the 
passing grade of 65, they knew they 
wouldn’t get their diplomas. (The accom- 
panying illustration shows the toughness 
of some of the questions.) 

As officials at the city Board of Edu- 
cation began tabulating the grades. they 
were inclined to agree with the students. 
Where 46 per cent at Stuyvesant High 
School normally get marks of 85 or more. 


this vear only some 15 per cent were mak- 


ing that grade. A Newsweek check of five 
schools showed that of the 1.476 taking the 
exam in 1947. only 27 failed to make 65, 
while out of 1.636, this vear, 135 were be- 
low the mark. And at James Monroe High, 
only 49 students got 85 or over, where last 
year 133 had hit the experts’ grade. 

On Feb. 3, the city board announced 

that it was lowering the passing grade from 
65 to 55, thus assuring diplomas to many 
who would otherwise have gone without. 
However, the true mark would be en- 
tered in students’ records. 
‘ In Albany. Dr. Harold Thompson, chief 
of the state examinations division, played 
down the difficulties of the exam. Nor did 
he feel, as some students had complained, 
that college-level background was _ neces- 
sary to pass. Moreover, unless the grades 
were rejiggered on the basis of statewide 
results, he said, the below-65 pupils would 
receive no Regents’ credit. Meanwhile, if 
unusually low marks warranted it, a re- 
adjustment was being considered. 


Knowledge via the Dials 


At 7 p.m. EST on Sunday, a goodly part 
of the country’s radio audience is settling 
down to listen to Jack Benny. But in and 
around Boston, thousands of people are 
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The University of the State of New York 


302p Hicu ScHoot EXAMINATION 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND WORLD BACKGROUNDS 


Monday, January 26, 1948 —9.15 a. m. to 12.15 p. m., only 


Candidates for two units of credit must answer five questions from part II. Candidates for three 
units of credit must answer three questions from part II, including at least one of the first three questions, 


1 a List the numbers (1) — (5) on your answer paper. 


After cach number write the item 


that does not belong in the corresponding group. [5] 

(1) Geographical features of Greece: sharply indented coastline, mountainous regions, 
small arable land areas, numerous navigable rivers 

(2) Important places in ancient Greece: Athens, Olympia, Pompeii, Sparta 


(3) Outstanding men in ancient Grecce: ) 
(4) Democratic features in ancient Athens: a jury system, the assembly, equality of all 


people, written code of laws 


(5) Foreign powers that have governed Greece: Austria, Macedonia, Rome, Turkey 


b Although Athens was considered a democracy in ancient times, it had features that a 
citizen of the United States today would consider undemocratic. Mention two of these 
features and explain why each would be considered undemocratic today. I 

c Discuss fully the importance of present-day Greece in international affairs. [ 
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Cicero, Pericles, Plato, Socrates 
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(6) 


b Trace the important developments in the relations between the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics from 1933 to 1945. [8] 

¢ Show one respect in which the United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics | 
have differed since World War II in their views on the future status of Germany. [2] | 


Excerpts from the New York Regents’ exam which stumped the nonexperts 


tuned to WCOP to hear a program called 
We Human Beings: the Psychological Na- 
ture and Problems of Man, conducted by 
Dr. Gordon W. Allport, psychology pro- 
fessor at Harvard University. 

And on five other nights of the week 
(Thursdays excepted). education-minded 
radio listeners might hear a section of 
Plato’s “Republic,” a music lecture on 
the classical suite, a talk on how to feed 
babies, a meteorological discussion on the 
best skiing snow, a review of a famous 
American novel, or a study of Russia’s 
history. 

This series of seven college-level radio 
“courses” is a unique venture sponsored 
by the Lowell Institute Cooperative 
Broadcasting Council. The council repre- 
sents the banding together for education 
by radio of six institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the Boston area: Boston College. 
Boston University, Harvard, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Northeast- 
ern University, and Tufts College. In co- 
operation with the Lowell Institute, 
which was founded 108 years ago to pro- 
mote adult education, the council broad- 
casts over six Boston stations,* all of 
which give the air time. 

Pioneer: On Feb. 3, 1947, the council 
began its experiments in the relatively 
untrodden field of adult education by ra- 
dio. Since then, the cooperating colleges 
and universities have presented 412 broad- 
casts of 15 or 30 minutes each, or nearly 
115 hours of air time. About 123 faculty 
members and 65 students and alumni par- 
ticipated. 





_*Required of all high-school students in New 
York State in addition to their local examinations. 
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*WCOP, WHDH, WMEX, WBZ, WEEI, and 
WNAC. 


As the council looked over its academic 
record on the first anniversary last week, 
the six colleges were most interested in 
knowing how many people had tuned in 
on the shows. According to The Pulse, 
Inc., local listener survey, some 225,000 
persons in the five “eastern counties of 
Massachusetts listened each week, with 
the total occasionally rising to 320.000. 
What kinds of people hear what programs 
and how to make the shows more appealing 
are among the problems the council hopes 
to solve during the year. 

Basic Homer: Typical of the approach 
and simplicity of appeal of the council 
programs are those given on Your Ideas: 
a Study of the Classics From Which They 
Come. Dr. I. A. Richards, Harvard Basic 
English expert, read from Homer’s “Iliad” 
using only 600 words from the Basic Eng- 
lish vocabulary of some 850 words. The 
Plato excerpts were tied in with the dan- 
gers of modern dictatorship as accurately 
forecast by the prophetic Socrates (“The 
Republic,” Book VIII). 

How do educators feel about the value 
of education by radio? At a round-table 
discussion of the council’s progress broad- 
cast Feb. 1, Dr. Carl S. Ell, president of 
Northeastern University, said that ° radio 
programs can stimulate interest and pave 
the way for further study by all persons 
regardless of their educational —back- 
ground.” And Dr. Karl T. Conipton, 
M.LT. president, thought that especially 
in the sciences, “as television be omes 
generally available to supplement the more 
conventional radio voice, then adul! edu- 
cation can be carried on almost as if in the 
classroom.” — 


Newsweek, February 16. 1948 
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SEVEN WORDS THAT SET A STANDARD 






























HEN George Garvin Brown created 


Old Forester 78 years ago, he did so 





to set a standard for fine Kentucky bour- 


bon. Today, under the third generation 









of the Brown family, the label still carries 
the simple statement in the founder’s 


original handwriting: “‘There is nothing 





better in the market.” And so true are 
these seven words that the whisky itself 


has become the choice of those who 





enjoy the finest. 4) 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION... AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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From the Harwood’s Collection—painted by William 
Cleaver for Canada’s largest independent distillery. 


BACK of every bottle of HARWOOD’S stands Canada’s largest 
independent distillery. * This impressive and thoroughly modern 
plant, covering 15 acres on the bank of the great Fraser River in 
beautiful British Columbia, is the home of HARWOOD’S, truly the 
Connoisseur’s Canadian Whisky. 


WMoarwoods Canadian \* 


BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


90.4 PROOF 


7 of the Sreasires of ht time 


SOLE UNITED STATES IMPORTERS: 
WILLIAMS IMPORTERS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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—— MOVIES —— 


Echoes of 1929 


“You Were Meant for Me” is a pleasant 
little musical, and that is about the best 
thing you can say about a musical, penny- 
wise or pound-foolish. In this one, Jeanne 
Crain, a romantic small-town girl, marries 
Dan Dailey, a hot-shot bandleader, just 
as the 1929 depression sets in. (All Dailey 
knows about it is Variety’s famous head- 
line: “Wall Street Lays an Egg.” 

But whatever happens to Wall Street, 
young wives go on having babies, and 
that’s about all you have to know about 
the plot. Both leading players are un- 
affected and nice to have around. Oscar 
Levant and Perey Kilbride help take up 
the slack in the story, if you want to call 
it a story. 

In any case, this musical doesn’t revert 
to the 90s for nostalgia. The songs, in- 
cluding the title number, “T’ll Get By,” 
“Ain't Misbehavin’,” “Crazy Rhythm,” 
and a few others from the jazz age, are 
good to have back. (You Were Meant 
ror Mr. Twentieth Century-Fox. Fred 
Kohlmar, producer. Lloyd Bacon, director.) 


Stumble-Bums 


As long as moviegoers pay their money 
in advance and can’t get it back on their 
way out of the theater. pictures like 
“Open Secret” will probably continue to 
earn enough money to be worth making. 
But when a producer tries to give such a 
hodgepodge of melodramatic nonsense a 
shot in the arm by advertising it as a 
controversial picture which should be 
taken seriously, he is hardly compliment- 
ing the intelligence of American screen 
audiences. 

Following such distinguished films as 
“Crossfire” and “Gentleman’s Agreement,” 
Eagle-Lion’s  meretricious little dig at 
anti-Semitism in America fails to rate 
even an E for pioneering effort. The story, 
an indignant ex-GI’s successful efforts to 
crush an absurdly Hitlerish mob of stum- 
ble-bums who hate Jews simply because 
the script says they do, is told with monu- 
mental artlessness and lack of taste. Its 
one noteworthy accomplishment is that it 
makes a very real American problem 
sound as phony as an old-time Saturday- 
afternoon serial. (OpEN Secret. Eagle- 
Lion. Frank Satenstein, producer. John 
Reinhardt, director.) 


Britons at Play 


The story of how a representative cross- 
section of humanity will react when set 
up like dramatic duckpins in the face of 
a common situation was by no means a 
new one when Bret Harte wrote “The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat.” But now and 
then it still offers a promising starting 
point for a hard-pressed screen writer. 

“Holiday Camp” concerns a rather for- 
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OVER 200,000 SECRETARIES HAVE WITNESSED 
THE DEMONSTRATION OF THIS FINE TYPEWRITER 


URING the past year, Norman Saksvig, authority on “Correct Typing 

Technique,” made his popular demonstration of the Smith-Corona type- 

writer before employees. of hundreds of leading business and industrial firms 
throughout the country. 

An executive of a large insurance company wrote, “...not only did our typists 
receive great benefit from Mr. Saksvig’s instruction, but we were all impressed 
with the superior writing qualities of your typewriter.” 

Other executive comment praised the speed, ease of action and efficiency of 
the Smith-Corona. Typists, too, were enthusiastic over the many features engin- 
eered into the Smith-Corona that step up output, save time and lessen fatigue. 


‘Two ‘‘musts’’ for typists... correct technique and a Smith-Corona 
voce ‘ q 






le 





Correct fingering means “hugging thekeys” More time and effort are lost this way than 
—fingers always on keyboard, pivoting you imagine. Keep your hands down— 
from the guide keys as required. and watch speed go up! 





FREE PAMPHLET on “Correct. Typing Technique’ by Norman Saksvig — for 
secretaries and typists. Contains photographs and explanatory text of Mr. 
Saksvig’s amazing demonstration of typing techniques. Available in quantity 
to Purchasing Agents or Office Managers. Write to Smith-Corona, Syracuse 1, 
New York, or see Branch Office or dealers. 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


LCSMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons 


























































GOOD WILL 


Among the many cordial tributes 
paid to Magnavox none is more 
outstanding than the continued 
good will of owners toward the 
product. 14 distinctive models 
priced from $187 to $850. 





‘MISSOURI 


In the Search for 


INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATIONS 


Write today, on your business 
letterhead, for a new brochure 
and for specific information re- 
lating to your field of business. 
Address: 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF 


RESOURCES & erent 
t. 90- 








Dept. 90-P 
State Office Bldg., Jefferson City, Me. 
or 1809 G. St., N.W., 
Washington, 0.C. 
, t 
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MOVIES 


Flora Robson: Acting gone to waste 


tuitous grouping of postwar Britons, each 
seeking his own idea of happiness or 
escape at an appallingly regimented vaca- 
tion resort. The film is as British as a 
buttered scone and achieves a constantly 
engaging realism in its portrayal of the 
lengths to which ordinary austerity-ridden 
citizens of the United Kingdom have been 
forced to go to get away from it all. 

There is something pathetic and even 
frightening about the harried vacationers 
who are forced to scurry about the busi- 
ness of having a good time at the beck 
and call of a set of booming loudspeakers. 
But even the fine acting of Flora Rob- 
son, Jack Warner, and Dennis Price is not 
enough to make the varied yearnings of 
a middle-aged city couple, a disappointed 
spinster, some young people in love, a pair 
of card sharps, and a murderer dovetail 
as they would have to do to make the 
plot of this film seem anything but arti- 
ficial and contrived. 

Perhaps the fairest thing that can be 
said about J. Arthur Rank’s latest under- 
taking is that it demonstrates how some- 
times even British script writers have to 
fall back on rather shopworn ideas. It also 
proves that when they aren’t busy mak- 
ing great pictures, England’s producers 
can turn obviously second-rate material 
into just as crisply satisfying entertain- 
ment as their competitors in Hollywood. 
(Hotiway Camp. A Gainsborough Picture. 
Sydney Box, producer. Ken Annakin, di- 
rector.) 


French Return 


Ordinarily, when the nul sink their 
teeth into the story of a disappointed 
lover’s return to his old haunts and his 
old flame, one of two things happens. 
Either jilted suitor belatedly gets girl, 
who of course has married someone else 
she doesn’t love in the meantime, or he 
doesn’t get girl. In any case, the one idea 
that is likely to emerge is that man is a 


Newsweek, February 16, 1948 








Hore! | Lexington 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


HOME OF THE 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 





romot TREES 


> We_ grow 14 million trees a 
year. Write for special Xmas tree 
bulletin, planting stock price list. 


‘MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 











@In NR (Nature’s Remedy) Tablets, 
there are no chemicals, so minerals, 
no phenol derivatives. NR Tablets are 
different—act different. Purely vege- 
table—a combination of 10 vegetable 
ingredients formulated over 50 years 
ago. Uncoated or candy coated, their 
action is dependable, thorough, yet 
gentle, as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25¢ box. Use as directed. 
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A Schenley 
Mark of Merit 
Whiskey 


When you’re in the 


spotlight and you’re judged 


by your hospitality, 


there is only one choice..... 


NATURALLY, AT THE FINER STORES AND BARS « Blended Whiskey 86 proof. 622% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copyright 1948, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 





Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers, No. 75 of a Series 


Du Mont, tops in television, 


chooses STRATHMORE 


for its letterhead 


Pioneer and leader in the television industry, Du Mont developed 
the first cathode-ray tube, marketed the first television receiver, 
operates the world’s first television network. Like many leaders of 
industry, Du Mont has chosen:a Strathmore Letterhead Paper for 
their dignified business letterhead. 


It is with modest pleasure that we add this brand-new industry to 
our collection of Strathmore friends. May we suggest that you might : 
do well to look critically at your own stationery and follow so 


many examples of good business taste by having it redesigned 
on Strathmore? 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE e222 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 








MOVIES 


pitiful creature indeed without the love of 
a good woman to sustain him. 

In the French import “A Lover’s Re- 
turn,” however, the suave and stony-faced 
Louis Jouvet has a different accounting 
of the twenty years since relatives of his 
one-and-only (Gaby Morlay) emptied a 
shotgun at him because he was too poor 
to marry her. Now the successful im- 
presario of a touring ballet troupe he 
comes back only to prove that Gaby is 
the one foolish enough to keep the tender 
flame alive. Meanwhile, the younger gen- 
eration (Francois Perier) acquires some 
of his father’s worldly wisdom the hard 
way—-via Ludmila Tcherina, a ballerina 
curvaceous enough to drive a more experi- 
enced wolf to the brink of suicide. 

The result is a delightfully French and 
sparklingly original comedy which man- 
ages to imply, without becoming bitter or 
misogynic, that women sometimes over- 
estimate their importance in a man’s 
world. (A Lover’s Return. A Regina Pro- 
duction. Christian Jaque, director.) 


Fun, at Any Rate 


Comes a time when you get a little too 
much for your money, and “A Miracle Can 
Happen” is such an occasion. To be tol- 
erant about the lagniappe involved, “Mir- 
acle” has a lot to offer the customer. For 
instance, there are eight stars, several of 
your favorite players, and even two di- 
rectors. But “Miracle” is an omnibus film 
that attempts to string together a number 
of unrelated incidents and optimistically 


Hepcats: Fonda and Stewart .. . 
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expects the last to be as good as the first. 


of The catalytic agents here are Burgess 
Meredith, who is a want-ad clerk on a 
e- Los Angeles newspaper, and his wife 
<4 PE paulette Goddard, who thinks he is the 
1g Be Roving Reporter—one of those people who 
Is so around asking other people personal 
. questions and getting perfunctory an- 
al swers. Anyway, she dreams up a good 
- question for him one day and he gets to 
1¢ Bask it: “What great influence has a little 
* child had upon your life?” 
er The first guinea pigs Meredith meets 
= are Henry Fonda and James Stewart, who 
™ gem to be having the time of their lives 
‘d as a pair of hepcats given, in the order 
~ named, to the cornet and the piano. It 
- appears that the “baby” in their indigent 


© jtinerary was a West Coast Juno (Dorothy 
dB ford), who could give Phil Spitalny’s All- 


1- BE Girl Orchestra cornets and trombones and 
or a 6-imch reach ringside. This episode, 
A which involves a desperate musical com- 


SB petition, stems from special material sup- 

D- plied by John O’Hara, and Fonda and 

Stewart get the film off to a hilarious, 
frankly slapstick start. 

There are laughs here and there as our 

Roving Reporter listens to the “baby” 

0 stories of Dorothy Lamour, Fred Mac- 

” Murray, Victor Moore, Hugh Herbert, and 


- William Demarest, but they never live up 
‘ to the film’s original promise. In any case, 
»! the players seem to be having fun, and 





the feeling is often contagious. (A Miracie 
Can Happen. United Artists. Benedict 
Bogeaus, Burgess Meredith, producers. 
King Vidor, Leslie Fenton, directors.) 



























































...are bedazzled by Dorothy Ford 
February 16, 1948 
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Makes Folding Money 


_ THIS IS a supercalender stack, built by Appleton 
Machine Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. It is used 
to give paper a high-quality surface finish of uniform 
thickness. Helped by Torrington Spherical Roller 
Bearing performance, it means BIG money for paper 
manufacturers—money earned by faster production 
of higher quality paper — money saved by lower 
power consumption and reduced maintenance. 

These typical advantages, gained through the use 
of Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings, can help 
the machines you design, manufacture, sell or use 
make folding money, too. Torrington’s engineering 
staff, with a background of many years of experi- 
ence in designing, building and applying anti-fric- 
tion bearings, will gladly assist you in adapting them 
to your machines. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


South Bend 21, Ind. ° ‘Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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One-Man Powerhouse 


The Weyhe Gallery on Lexington Ave- 
nue in New York had never looked or 
acted as it did last week. Normally, Erhard 
Weyhe runs a sober, conservative business 
in a cluttered, musty bookshop atmos- 
phere. He is nationally known for his art 
books and prints, and his upstairs gallery 
is far removed in spirit from the sleek 
establishments on 57th Street. The gallery 
itself is small and narrow, and not espe- 
cially suited to the kind of visitor or client 
who likes to stand off and gaze all-know- 
ingly at what is hung on the walls. 

But for the opening of Edward John 
Stevens’s fifth one-man show last week 
the Weyhe Gallery was something to be- 
hold. At one end, a small phonograph 
ground out seductive strains of recorded 
music which had been brought from 
Hawaii. At the other, a punch involving 
rum and pineapple juice flowed from a 
large gardenia-encircled bowl. In between, 
people squinted at paintings and chat- 
tered like marmosets. The artist himself 
had his 6-foot 4-inch frame 
draped with a real Hawaiian lei 
made of carnations. Some of 
the lady guests wore leis, too, 
and for a while, even Weyhe 
himself donned a number made 
of white carnations. There were 
twelve such leis in all, flown 
especially from Honolulu. 

Hello Hawaii: This New 
York version of a Hawaiian Jwaw 
was to signalize a new trend in 
Stevens’s work. He had gone to 
Hawaii last year, and his 
gouaches and oils showed it. 
Where the big, blond young man 
(he was just 25 last week) had 
previously drawn weird and 
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versing the usual procedure in American 
art, which stresses import over export. 
And last week, typical of a Stevens buyer, 
a new client walked into Weyhe’s and 
bought a gouache. The next day he pur- 
chased an oil. The third day he telephoned 
and ordered another gouache. 

Individualist: Describing the Stevens 
style is baffling even to the experts. Much 
of the modern primitive is present, along 
with abstractionism, symbolism, and ex- 
pressionism. Largely because he is remi- 
niscent of almost nobody, and has not been 
influenced by anybody, Stevens is often 
referred to as “largely self-taught.” This is 
not true, he says, because he had sound 
study in drawing before he began to paint. 
But in the sense that he has followed his 
own course and omitted the usual period 
of domination by a particular “school,” 
it is true. 

Certainly nothing in Stevens’s back- 
ground seems conducive to the fantasy he 
puts in his pictures. His father is a master 
plumber in Jersey City. The youth had 
planned to be a schoolteacher, but changed 
his mind when the head of the art depart- 





wonderful jungles from his own 
imagination, his work was now 
colored with the imagery of 
things seen and remembered— 
moonlit waterfalls, palm trees, 
flowers, and dusky maidens. 

There were many critics who 
did not care for this new Stevens, 
nor the frank exploitation of the 
lwau. He was ruining himself, 
they said, for contrived pub- 
licity. But to the pro-Stevens group, this 
phase represented growth, and a deeper 
perspective. He was not selling quite as 
briskly as he had every other year, but 
neither was any other artist—and how 
many years in succession can a man very 
nearly sell out his whole show? For that is 
just about what Stevens has been doing. 
His first show, in 1944, sold out twice. 
Since then, he has been bought by collec- 
tors who range from the Whitney Museum 
and the late Frank Crowninshield to Ilka 
Chase and Gypsy Rose Lee. 

Last year, a French collector bought 22 
Stevenses for exhibition abroad, thus re- 
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Stevens: 





ment at the State Teachers College in 
Newark advised him to paint and try to 
get a showing in New York. Working in 
the sun porch of the family house in Jersey 
City, he got his work ready and, after 
some discouraging gallery trotting, won a 
chance from Weyhe in a group show with 
other youngsters. The artist who got the 
best reviews, Weyhe said, could have a 
one-man show later. The reviews weren’t 
necessary. Stevens’s three pictures sold 
at once, and that was all the proof Weyhe 
wanted. 

To sell as much as Stevens sells—more 
than 500 works in five years—calls for a 





From a New Jersey porch to Hawaii 


——, 





fertile imagination and rapid brush. }, 
has both. He can’t imagine where he founq 
his early jungles, he says, unless they were 
inspired by an interest he has always haq 
in things African. And that he can paint 
so rapidly he can’t explain, either. “]; 
just sort of comes out,” he says. “I can’t 
stop it.” 










Reading About Painting 


Two new art books worth noting by the 
layman: 

PaintTING IN Pustic. By Maurice Gros. 
ser. 235 pages. Knopf. $2.75. Unlike many 
other writers engaged in the current sport 
of debunking modern art, Grosser is ay 
artist himself. So, despite the fact that he 
joins in with some fast and fancy “dissec. 
tion,” he does conclude his book with a 
clap on the back and a halloo for his fe] 
low artists. Among the targets of Grosser’s 
acrid comments are patrons who don’t 
know what they want, and _ portraitists 
who aspire to be their social equals. Juries, 
and lay ones in particular, disgust him 
(“Imagine a doctor submitting an opera- 
tion to a jury of patients”). The 
dissemination of culture by mu- 
seums is another phobia of his, 
with dishonor heaped on the 
cheap color reproduction—“a 
corpse [which] can only deterio- 
rate.” But Grosser is too wise 
to cry out too shrilly, and his 
entertaining book touches on 
enough generally understand- 
able subjects to make good 
layman’s reading. 

Best oF Art. By Emily 
Genauer. 182 pages. Doubleday. 
$7.50. Miss Genauer, art critic 
of The New York World-Tele- 
gram since 1932, has won the 
reputation of being one of the 
most lucid and at the same time 
most opinionated of New York 
art writers. “Best of Art,” her 
choice of the 50 most important 
paintings displayed between 
September 1946 and September 
1947, is a purely personal dic- 
tum, but one important enough 
to induce the Riverside Mu- 
seum in New York to stage a 
simultaneous show of the can- 
vases in question. Further, Miss Genauer 
notes these signposts: (1) religious or 
humane themes are to the fore, (2) the 
American Scene is out, (3) symbolism is 
becoming the new language, (4) personal 
expressions are supplanting movements, 
and (5) the recent vogue for primitivism 
appears to have lost ground. Though Miss 
Genauer’s meat may be many anotlhier’s 
poison, she advances her arguments with 
logic and, sportingly, gives the inveterate 
gallery-goer a chance to challenge her 
choices by supplying a full list of the 
year’s New York shows from which her 
own “bests” were drawn. 


Newsweek, February 16, 1948 























































































































































Two Hearts That Beat As One 


The South has two hearts. 


One is filled with the romantic charm 
and cherished tradition of bygone days... 
yet it’s still young and gay. 

The other is the Southland’s new, strong, 
industrial heart ... daring, courageous, 
optimistic ... beating with high hopes for 
the future. 


In thousands of modern factories it is 
pulsing with activity ... throbbing with 
growth and vitality... absorbing nourish- 
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ment from the boundless resources of a 
fertile land... pumping endless streams of 
goods to all parts of the country. 


All along the 8,000-mile Southern Rail- 
way System, these “two hearts that beat as 
one” offer the old-time warmth of a 
Southern welcome...and unlimited oppor- 
tunity for all industries. 


Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Creat E. Rowers 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Betrayal in Warsaw 


Seldom has a United States diplomat 
discarded striped-pants protocol as com- 
pletely, or attacked American foreign 
policy as violently, as has Arthur Bliss 
Lane, Ambassador to Poland from 1944 
to 1947, in “I Saw Poland Betrayed.” 

A career diplomat with 30 years’ sery- 
ice, Lane arrived in war-wrecked Warsaw 
on July 31, 1945, prepared to cooperate 
with the Poles and their Soviet ally. Day 
by day his hopes and illusions evaporated, 
Lane found himself officially snubbed, his 
requests ignored, his diplomatic cables in- 
terrupted. American citizens—one an em- 
bassy employe—were secretly imprisoned, 
and the ambassador was unable even to 
see them, much less to secure their re- 
lease. When he pleaded for adherence to 
the Yalta Agreement on freedom of the 
press and free elections, both the Polish 
and Russian officials told him to mind his 
own business. 

To top it all, the United States State 
Department in April 1946 extended Po- 
land credits totaling $90,000,000, in spite 
of the fact that Lane had long peppered 
Washington with reports of Russian out- 
rages, violations of international agree- 
ments, Soviet aggression, police-state bru- 
tality, suppression of political freedom, 
and Polish-Soviet intrigue. 

After the “ballots-by-bayonets” elec- 
tion of January 1947, the State Depart- 
ment asked Lane’s opinion. When he urged 
his government to condemn this “legal 
justification for the puppet regime,” 
Washington issued a mild reproach which, 
because of censorship, was never read in 
Poland. Lane promptly resigned. This 
book is his full report, more dispassion- 
ately told than might have been expected 
under the distressing circumstances of his 
ambassadorship. (I Saw Powanp Be- 
TRAYED, By Arthur Bliss Lane. 344 pages. 
Bobbs Merrill. $3.50.) 


Two Very Important People 


Ralph Ingersoll is a good reporter, a 
dynamic newspaper executive, and an of- 
ficer and gentleman of distinction, but he 
is a very bad novelist. His first attempt 
at creative writing is amateurish and 
tedious, an almost perfect example of how 
not to write a novel. But because it is 
“the love story of two very important 
people” many will think they recognize 
behind a thin disguise, it will undoubt- 
edly be one of the most avidly read books 
of the season. 

Ingersoll, who is best remembered as 
the first editor of the newspaper PM and 
the author of two controversial books 
about the war,* has felt it necessary to 
deny, via the columns of Walter Winchell 
and Danton Walker, that his book is 
about Henry Luce, the editor of Time, 





*“The Battle Is the Payoff’ and “Top Secret.” 
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and Clare Boothe Brokaw Luce, the for- 
mer congresswoman from Connecticut. 
Technically, of course, Ingersoll is correct, 
but the careers of these two Very Impor- 
tant People must at least have been an 
inspiration to the ex-Time executive while 
he was batting out “The Great Ones.” 
Facts and a Figure: With all the flair 
of a tired obit writer, Ingersoll traces the 
carec's of a man and a woman from their 
childhoods to the pinnacle of success. 
The man is a dull, unimaginative fellow 
who goes to Yale. There he and a friend 
have an idea for a new weekly magazine 





European 


Ingersoll: Now a novelist 


called Facts, which is destined to become 
the leader in the news-weekly field. The 
woman is a beautiful and selfish girl from 
Morristown, N.J., who studies to be an 
actress and is destined to become one of 
the country’s most famous women, along 
with Clare Luce and Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

During the course of their climb up the 
ladder of success, a ruthless climb such as 
has interested novelists as great as Dreiser 
and as bad as Ingersoll, they have in- 
numerable love affairs and do injury to 
many rivals. Eventually they meet, fall in 
love, divorce their respective spouses, 
marry and together become two Very Im- 
portent People. 

When Ingersoll is writing about how a 
news magazine functions, is financed, and 
expands, he is interesting in a school-of- 
journalism, textbook sort of way. But 
when he is writing about people he man- 
ages to be both wooden and “corny” at 
the same time. He tells you everything 
there is to be told about the private and 
public lives of his protagonists, but he 
never makes them do the things described, 
or express themselves as they would at 
the hands of a real novelist. He editorial- 
wes unendingly. His novel is a combina- 
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POWER ON THE FARM 


Continental Red Seal engines are doing their part to cut costs 
and build profits as the power source in more and more farm 
equipment. They are designed to start easily and run smoothly 
under the severe conditions often present in ion and ranch use. 
Heat, dust, chaff, and long periods of continuous operation are 
only a few of the handicaps they're engineered to surmount, You'll 
find them in many of the leading makes of tractors, trucks, power 
sprayers, balers, self-propelled combines and other equipment. 


Red Seal engines are also available as power units for pumping, 
sawing, generating current, hoisting, and other applications. Let 
us send you the name of the nearest Continental Red Seal engine 
dealer. He can not only supply you with the Red Seal engine 
built for your job, but as part of Continental Motors’ nation-wide 
service net-work, back you up with parts and repairs, 
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MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








46 YEARS’ SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES 
FOR TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
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WANTED! 
Rugged Wear at Low Cost 


"SQ THEY MASTIPAVED 
THE FLOOR!” 


For 24 years the worl oughest flodr 
problems have been solved with Pabco 
Mastipave ! Hundreds of millions of square 
feet in-use. Write us for a “no-obligation” 
survey of your industrial flooring needs. 


PABCO | 
MASTIPAVE 


‘ AMERICA’S NO. 1 
LONG LIFE, LOW COST 
FLOOR COVERING 


-- Also Grip-Tread Mastipave—Non-Slip Wet or Dry 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. 


New_York 16 San Francisco 19 Chicago 54 











HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE 
GENEVA 
(SWITZERLAND) 
Restaurant, winter-garden, won- 
derful view of Lake and Alps. 


FAMILY MAYER, proprietor. 
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Amazing results sale 
tacts .. . saves time and money . . . very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. + Dept. 134 


513 Olive St. + St. Louis 1, Mo. 
SEND NO MONEY «© FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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tion of obit and telegraph report. Aside 
from its potentialities as Broadway and 
Park Avenue gossip it has little interest. 
(THe Great Ones. By Ralph Ingersoll. 
308 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $3.) 


Ford’s Human Side 


The definitive biography of Henry Ford 
remains to be written, but whoever tackles 
the task will find William C. Richards’s 
“The Last Billionaire” a mine of perti- 
nent information. As a Detroit newspaper 
reporter, Richards started “covering” Ford 
for The Free Press in 1917, and from then 
until the magnate’s death in 1947 he made 
the pioneer auto manufacturer his exclu- 
sive province of study. 

The result is hardly a biography but it 
is a fascinating book. No master of literary 
style, no sociologist or economist, but an 
apt student of human nature and a born 
storyteller, Richards has filled more than 
400 pages with as choice a collection of 
anecdotes and facts as have ever been as- 
sembled about one individual. 

Richards is a tolerant man who lives 
up quite remarkably to the promise on 
the book’s jacket that he is offering “an 
informal portrait of an industrial genius 
who was also a most unpredictable human 
being.” The informality is that of the press 
room after hours when the boys are sit- 
ting around chinning about this and that. 
Richards is full of respect for Ford’s in- 
dustrial genius, but he makes it shiningly 
clear that his subject was at times an odd 
and enigmatic figure. 

Crusader for Carrots: The Ford of 
the assembly line and the Ford of the 
Peace Ship, carrot diets, anti-tobacco cru- 
sades, and square dances are two different 
persons, and Richards is extremely adept 
at getting the most out of each. He writes 
as a man would talk, is often repetitious, 
and has little regard for chronology, but 
the net effect is to put color into the man- 
ufacturer’s thin, almost ascetic face, to 
make him smile and act humanly. 

Ford had only one really great love in 
his life—his assembly line. The making of 
Ford cars dominated his every waking and 
probably his every sleeping hour. In his 
own mind he was the indispensable man. 
He was more than usually demanding. 
When he discovered soy beans, he wanted 
the world to subsist on them. His idea 
of fun was to borrow your watch, take it 
apart, and put it together again. He liked 
practical jokes—on other people. 

Whimsy: Ford collected valuable vio- 
lins and would lend a costly Stradivarius 
to a switchman at a railroad crossing to 
play in lonely moments. He was always 
discovering diets—and sneaking into ob- 
scure restaurants to fill up on pie. Richards 
has a hundred or more rollicking anecdotes 
about the contradictory nature of the 
great manufacturer. Added up, they fail 
to: make him a lovable man. 

Ford was cold and grasping and dicta- 


The changing moods of Henry Ford— 
a new book challenges his genius 


torial, as Richards describes him. He was 
no engineering genius. Once he thought 
wooden railroad ties were wasteful. He 
owned a railroad and so, instead of listen- 
ing to his engineers, he built several miles 
of cement beds. The trains went of! the 
tracks just as the engineers said they 
would. But not until he had seen it happen 
would Ford believe what his scientifically 
trained associates had told him. 

Henry Ford is not the only person to 
come to life in these pages. His son Edsel 
is given his sympathetic due, and mother- 
ly Mrs. Henry Ford emerges as a likable 
woman. William J. Cameron of The (ear- 
born Indepeident and the Ford Sunday 


Newsweek 
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Evening Hour, Harry Bennett, Ford “s 
curity officer,” and a host of business asso- 
ciates are brought from relative obscurity 
to their rightful place in the tremendous 
and powerful Ford organization. Ford’s 
ruthlessness toward some of his closest ad- 
visers and most trusted employes, as told 
by Richards, may come as a shock to the 
general public. (THe Last BruioNarre: 
Henry Forp. By William C. Richards. 
422 pages. Scribners. $3.75.) 


Other Books 


Tur STREET oF SEvEN Monks. By Wil- 
liam Woods. 309 pages. Littie, Brown. 
g2.75. An interesting novel depicting the 
immediate effects of the German surren- 
der on a small French town in the Haute 
Savoie region. Working with a wide can- 
vas, the author gathers a representative 
group of intellectuals, peasants, priests, 
artists, and middle-class mercenaries, 
catching them just after V-E Day when 
mob hangings of collaborationists were 
the order of the day. An American news- 
paperman who has. worked in Europe, 
Woods writes of his people with knowl- 
edge and deep feeling. 

Tue Frey or Nicut. By Robert W. 
Krepps. 328 pages. Rinehart. $3. This isa 
white-tie-and-tails versus the natives yarn, 
but in any other guise it would still be 
good. The excitement begins right off, at a 
party given by a rich cosmopolitan at his 
South Rhodesian estate. Guests include 
two pretty girls, one American and one 
English, and a group of men of various 
geographical origins, ranging from a naive 
Africa-born Dutchman to a quasi-comical 
British colonel who has seen service in 
India. Trouble starts when one of the men 
attempts to rape the native king’s fa- 
vorite wife. From then on it’s whodunit 
stuff full of suspense and smoothly done. 

THe QueeEN’s Puystctan. By Edgar 
Maass. 405 pages. Scribners. $3. This florid 
but well-done historical novel offers a de- 
tailed account of what went on in the 
court of the half-mad King Christian VII 
of Denmark during the last half of the 
eighteenth century. Among other things, 
an unknown country doctor with a flair for 
women and intrigue gets himself appointed 
the young king’s personal physician, thus 
catapulting himself into a brilliant career 
which includes his appointment as Prime 
Minister and ends with his execution. 

Temper tHE Wind. By Clyde Brion 
Davis. 252 pages. Lippincott. $2.75. A 
talky but entertaining novel, set in a small 
Western town, about a young garage me- 
chanic who aspires to be a prizefighter. 
His dream never comes to much, since 
he’s no world-beater, but it does evoke a 
good deal of homespun philosophy from 
a variety of local “characters.” Since the 
talk is clothed in Davis’s usual smooth 
colloquialisms it is appealing reading, even 
though the book will not add to the 
author’s reputation. 
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“Unseen watchman” 
for process timing 


For critical processes, where exact timing is 
highly important to prevent damage to parts 
or materials, timers operated by Bodine frac- 
tional horsepower motors have proved inval- 
uable. Such timers and switching circuits stop 
and start processes, control operational 
sequence, and generally do a host of things 
better than any human. 


Many manufacturers who make timing and 
registering devices rely on Bodine motors for 
precise, dependable operation over long pe- 
riods of time. These small motors have proved 
dependable even in many cases of prolonged 
severe service, where delay or failure would 
result in costly damage. 


For over 40 years Bodine has specialized in 
fractional horsepower motors and speed re- 
ducer-motors— from 1/6 to 1/2000 hp, in all 
types of windings and frames. If you have a 
motor application problem, take advantage of 
this extensive experience. Ask Bodine engi- 
neers for assistance in selecting the right mo- 
tor to meet your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Can Communist Party Be Outlawed? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


HE Thomas committee this week is 
getting information about a strange 
paradox. It is hearing that, despite 
widespread public opinion favoring the 
exclusion of the American Communist 
party from primaries and elections, it 
is difficult if not impossible to satisfy 
that opinion by specific legislation. The 
Attorney General, who in an election 
year is surely anxious to meet public 
demands, says he does not 
favor outlawing the party. 
Many others who are vocif- 
erous in denouncing Commu- 
nism are of the same opinion. 
Part of the explanation 
of this reluctance lies in the 
fear, entertained by many 
liberal people, that such a 
cure might be worse than the 
disease. But the most impor- 
tant reason for hesitation in 
taking measures to outlaw the party 
lies in the legal complications involved. 
Several states have attempted, from 
time to time, to keep Communists 
and the Communist party out of pri- 
maries and elections. The Communists, 
who are litigious fellows, have dragged 
much of this legislation into the courts, 
and they have had remarkable success. 
Two excellent examples of this are cases 
arising under the laws of California and 
Illinois. 


HE California law banned from elec- 
tions and primaries the Communist 
party or “any other foreign agency,” 
etc., or any party which “advocates,” 
etc., a “program of sabotage, force or 
violence.” This law came before the 
California Supreme Court in C.P. of 
U.S.A. vs. Peek in 1942. Reduced to 
layman’s language, the court’s decision 
was that a declaration by the legisla- 
ture that the Communist party advo- 
cated force or violence did not establish 
the fact of such intent. Also, that the 
law did not provide for a fair hearing 
of specific evidence about the party or 
candidates seeking a place on the bal- 
lot. The main point was that the legis- 
lature could not establish the fact of 
subversive intent. To illustrate the 
point, the court said that a legislature 
might decree that a cow with hoof-and- 
mouth disease might be destroyed, but 
it could not declare that John Smith’s 
cow had hoof-and-mouth disease. 
The Illinois statute fell in the United 


_ States District Court because the candi- 


dates seeking a place on the ballot were 
aspiring to the Senate and to the House, 
The case was Fineglass vs. Reinecke, 
also decided in 1942. The court held the 
statute to be void because the term 
“Communist” does not necessarily mean 
the advocacy of force and violence or 
subservience to foreign nations. Here 
again, the court declared against what 
is called an “implied legislative finding.” 
The California decision, 
however, made clear that the 
legislature could provide for 
the exclusion of a party (a) 
which advocates the forceful 
overthrow of government or 
(b) “which has subordinated 
itself to the control and di- 
rection of a foreign govern- 
ment.” But in such a case, 
there must be _ established 
proof and an opportunity for 

a fair hearing of proof. 

When the question of proof is raised, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has set up some formidable hurdles. 

In the Schneiderman case in 1942, 
Mr. Justice Murphy, speaking for the 
court, held that man’s beliefs are per- 
sonal and cannot be assumed from his 
association with a party or organiza- 
tion. Hence, if a candidate is a member 
of the Communist party, it is not suffi- 
cient to prove that the Communist 
party advocates the views of Lenin and 
that Lenin taught the overthrow of 
government by force and_ violence. 
Moreover, the court held that it could 
not be assumed that the Communist 
party advocated force and _ violence 
merely because it subscribed to Lenin’s 
views, since Lenin’s views must be 
measured in light of the conditions 
faced by Lenin in his time. Further, it 
was held that the “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” would not “necessarily 
mean the end of representative govern- 
ment or the federal system.” 


HESE extraordinary views were in 

the majority opinicn, but there was 
a very strong dissent by Mr. Justice 
Stone in which two judges concurre(. 
Mr. Justice Jackson disqualified hini- 
self. Hence, there can be great dou! t 
whether such a view would prevail now. 
If, as Stone pointed out, attachment {o 
the principles of the Constitution is a 
vital prerequisite for citizenship, then it 
is more certainly a vital prerequisite for 
a place on the ballot. 
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its Pesco Products Division. A Shell Industrial Lubricant solved a serious operational problem. 


How to multiply a muscle 


— through one of Pesco’s hydraulic units, the 
L pressure of a hand can lift ponderous bales . . 
tremendous loads . 


. move 
. . handle jobs beyond human strength. 

These compact units—machined to a “T”—arfe used in air- 
planes, tractors, loaders . . . many types of industrial equip- 
ment. On-the-job operation must be faultless . . . 


Principal requirements for any hydraulic fluid are that it: 
be “kind” to sealing elements to prevent leakage; (2) have 
inti-foaming qualities; (3) prevent corrosion and resist rust 
ormation; and (4) that it must not deteriorate or break down 


‘inder long and continued service. 


Borg-Warner’s Pesco Division instituted precise tests, found 
--in Shell Tellus Oil—marked superiority in all counts over 
ther industrial lubricants. 


name in industry, produces highly versatile hydraulic power units through 


All Pesco industrial pumps are now factory-tested with a 
Shell Tellus Oil, and Tellus is recommended for use during 
their operation. This equipment is then shipped out coated 
with a Shell Ensis Oil, as a guard against rust and deteriora- 
tion of seals. 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and machines; 
engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; schedules 
and controls for each machine; periodic reports on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubrica- 
tion Engineer. 


Leavers In IwousTRy Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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whiskey is 
Cy : ' 5 years old 
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Really good whiskey was hard to find 138 years ago. a BOTTLED 
wn 


Consequently Abraham Overholt’s little log cabin distillery 


i) 
ie) 
< 
m 
a 
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on the Youghiogheny was the mecca for all within traveling 

distance who had heard about the rich, robust, grainy taste 
of Mr. Overholt’s whiskey. Well, Old Overholt is 

still being made on the site of that old distillery — still 
has the good taste that always stands out, and today, 
even as then, those who like an extraordinarily fine, 
straight rye whiskey ask for Oid Overholt. 
‘Have you asked for it lately yourself? 


ste always stands ous 


Its good ta 


Straight Rye Whiskey — Bottled in Bond — 100 Proof 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





